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In NoveMBER OcroBER 1945 
III 
Teaching the Basic Skills: Numer 1 
The big job of the world is * 
to bring up its youngsters 
so that an atomic age will be 
a blessing and not a curse. 
This means that there must 
be among mankind a wide- 
spread respect for the in- 
dividual and a willingness to 
cooperate with other people. 


When you opened Volume 1, Number 1, of Epuca- 
TIONAL LeapersHip back in October 1943, you found 
a statement from the Publications Committee which 
set forth guideposts for the new publication. We re- 
peat a portion of that statement here, believing that 
the principles it outlines are as deserving of reflection 
today as when they first appeared. 


The term /eader as used to guide the affairs of this 
magazine will refer to all who in marked degree 
demonstrate two abilities in education—the ability 
to help their fellows see ahead those things that 
need to be done and the ability to help their fel- 
lows find the energy enthusiastically to do those 
things. The potential capacity for leadership as thus 
defined is infinitely greater than has been realized in 
the conduct of educational affairs—at least such is 
the faith that supports this publication. 

The hope of American education, perhaps the hope 
of America itself, lies in the fullest possible de- 
velopment and utilization of the capacity for lead- 
ership throughout its total ranks. It is to the reali- 
zation of this hope that EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
will seek to contribute. 


Skills in the art of living to- 
gether are basic. They are 
learned as much by how we 
teach as by what we teach. 


Introducing the issue is an 
article describing the goals 
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EpucaTIoNAL LEADERSHIP is pleased to present in its first peacetime 
issue a series of articles on In-Service Education. By the end of the 
war, education in service had won so many friends throughout the 
nation that school people today are convinced this kind of learning must 
be continued and expanded on a permanent basis. To understand the 
in-service job, it is important to comprehend the current demands upon 
our schools and to see how they must inevitably affect the way we 
teach. Introducing this issue of the journal is Gordon N. Mackenzie 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who discusses how modern 
school needs may be met through in-service education. 


The In-Service Job. 


TODAY THE PLANNING of in-service 
education programs involves problems aris- 
ing from social demands, changes in the 
school curriculum, and the need for more 
adequate aids to teachers in service. It is 
important to identify these problems if they 
are to be handled effectively. 


Social Changes Bring New Emphasis 

During the war years there was growing 
public pressure for modifications in the 
school program. Six of the most common 
suggestions related to social demands are 
presented for your consideration. 

First, the war has renewed an emphasis 
on the importance of education, at least 
through the secondary school, for all Ameri- 
cans. Many youngsters have been missed 
entirely by our schools, and thousands of 
those who attended for varying periods 
failed to get a basis for effective citizenship. 
Yet citizenship in our democracy today calls 
for a high general level of enlightenment, 
and the technological character of our civ- 
ilization requires more education, for peace 
or for war, than can come through limited 
schooling. 

A second major need is the improvement 
of physical and mental health. Although we 
have prided ourselves on the health of our 
people, the war has revealed that many 
are forced to live under conditions where 
the attainment of satisfying physical and 
mental health is impossible. Unfortunately 
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many schools have not yet squarely faced 
this problem as a part of their responsibility. 

Vocational orientation and preparation rep- 
resent a third demand upon the schools. The 
multiplicity of types of occupations, the use 
of machines and non-human energy, labor 
organization, and the establishment of vari- 
ous requirements for employment have cre- 
ated entirely new situations. The years of 
depression and war have aided in clearly 
outlining the problem and defining, in broad 
terms, many things the schools can do. The 
task of “retooling” to meet current condi- 
tions is as yet unfinished. 

A fourth demand, coming from many 
sources, calls for the schools to bolster the 
home. The family has lost many of its func- 
tions and family living has been subjected 
to many strains and changes with the ad- 
vent of our power-industrial way of life. 
The importance of the home, as a guardian 
of personality, is clearly recognized and no 
adequate substitute seems to be available. 
Help has been sought from the school in 
aiding boys and girls to be effective home 
members at each stage of their development. 

Education for citizenship is a fifth demand 
which grows in importance and popular 
recognition year after year. Although com- 
mitted to this goal, the schools have been 
unwilling to launch out bravely and directly 
to meet the challenge. A preoccupation 
with the so-called fundamentals has often 


led to neglect of the schools’ basic purpose. 
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Sixth, assistance for all in 
personal-social relations has been 
steadily gaining recognition as 
a suitable object of attention for 
the schools. While many dif- 
ficulties have always centered 
in getting along with others, 
our tremendous lacks and de- 
ficiencies have been highlighted 
as we have sought to work co- 
operatively as a people in the 
democratic solution of our many 
problems. The significance of 
human relations has long been 
recognized in the occupational 
field where personal conflicts 
are a major reason for failure. 


Curriculum Trends 


To clarify further the prob- 
lems for in-service education, 
the trend of curriculum changes 
is described briefly in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in the form 
of a few of the abilities expected 
of today’s teachers. These tend 
to sharpen the responsibility of 
a program of education which is 
planned to help teachers as- 
sume broad responsibilities, 

Teachers should be able, alone or in co- 
operation with others, to guide boys and 
girls in attaining a balanced plan of living. 
The home has ceased to perform many of 
its former functions and children are spend- 
ing many hours of the day under the direc- 
tion of other agencies. The school has in- 
creasingly recognized a responsibility to of- 
fer leadership in coordinating the various 
community services and otherwise to help 
each individual achieve a balance of such 
factors as work, rest, relaxation, stimulation, 
and nutrition. 

The provision of such a program is much 
more complex than the mere teaching of 
certain prescribed subjects. The idea of 
grade standards in a narrow range of skills, 
which all should attain, is obviously out of 
keeping. Teachers are called upon to sense, 
or otherwise uncover, the problems faced 
by individuals and to aid them in working 
out solutions. They must learn to use any 
specialized training which they may have in 
the academic fields in guiding the develop- 
ment of boys and girls. 
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Learning on the job while working together 


In working with individuals to provide a 
balanced program of living, there is always 
the problem of operating in accord with 
sound principles of learning. There is much 
evidence available to show that many edu- 
cational practices in common use are waste- 
ful if not actual obstacles to the attainment 
of goals sought. The teacher always faces the 
problem of bringing practice into harmony 
with research findings. 

Teachers should be able to lead children 
and youth in finding solutions to their im- 
mediate difficulties and in relating them to 
the broader social problems. This is par- 
ticularly important where values are con- 
cerned. One important test of the school 
is the extent to which pupils consistently 
apply their values and beliefs in making 
choices which involve both their immediate 
personal affairs and broad social decisions. 

Teachers should be able to guide children 
into much meaningful experience with the 
basic tools and methods of work. The school 
program has long included the three R’s, al- 
though their tool values have not always 
been recognized. The war revealed a seri- 
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ous deficiency here in that men had been 
taught skills without having grasped their 
meaning or significance. 

Experience has shown the importance of 
fundamentals other than the three R’s. 
Methods of study, problem-solving, getting 
on with others, and work in the sense of 
holding a job are suggestive of other basic 
tools with which the school should equip 
its students. 

Teachers should be able to provide leader- 
ship for boys and girls in planning and di- 
recting their own activities. The best of 
our modern schools have fewer and fewer 
teachers who drive pupils to work or who 
must be present if pupils are to go about 
their school tasks seriously. Yet, too few 
teachers are well equipped to lead, to work 
cooperatively with pupils in planning what 
they will do and how they will do it, or 
to guide them in the careful evaluation of 
their efforts. 

Teachers should be able to utilize the 
community as a laboratory. This calls for 
the teacher having new techniques at his 
command for community study, for co- 
operation with agencies and individuals, and 
for directing learning outside the classroom. 

Teachers should be able to work coopera- 
tively with other teachers in the planning 
and execution of a unified educational pro- 
gram, The importance of this point of view 
at once becomes evident when the emphasis 
in school shifts from teaching subjects to 
guiding boys and girls toward the develop- 
ment of certain kinds of behavior. As a 
result there is a problem of studying in- 
dividual pupils continuously, being willing 
to modify personal interests and pleasures, 
and working with the total professional staff 
in providing for each child or youth. 

These items alone serve to reveal the mag- 
nitude of the in-service education problem. 
The fact that curriculum change will prob- 
ably be made continuously makes necessary 
a program of in-service education which is 
constantly being adapted to new demands. 


Fitting In-Service Education to Needs 


There are many fundamental problems 
and issues to be met in making in-service 
programs of greater value to teachers. It 
is important to rethink in-service education 
techniques to bring them into harmony with 
sound principles of learning. 
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Programs of in-service education should 
focus directly on the various tasks involved 
in improving pupil learning experiences. 
Unfortunately, there are many programs 
which center on improving the teacher, 
sometimes through cooperative group ef- 
fort, but all too often through the inspec- 
tion, judging, and advising by a supervisor 
or administrator. If effective programs are 
to be developed, ways must be found to 
center attention on the educational program 
and the means for bettering it. Little drive 
can be built up for self-improvement just 
because some day it may be of value. When 
a staff becomes eager to improve any phase 
of its program, growth of the participants 
will come about as an inseparable accom- 
paniment of getting a better conception of 
one’s responsibility and developing the best 
possible means for discharging it. 

Programs of in-service education should 
be built through cooperative staff activity. 
This does not mean that administrative 
stimulation is undesirable. Rather, the proc- 
ess is similar to that of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning in which, after an initial and carefully 
developed interpretation of problems or 
issues, members of the group list possibilities 
and plan cooperatively for individual or 
group work. It is important that all staff 
members, regardless of position, work to- 
gether with a mutual regard for one an- 
other. Those with leadership responsibilities 
should provide conditions under which a 
staff group can define its problems coopera- 
tively, develop plans for solutions, and work 
out a program of action. Real education 
in service will result from such efforts. 

Programs of in-service education should 
be flexible and should make possible a rich 
variety of activities. In many schools in- 
service education is almost synonymous 
with faculty meetings and is in bad repute. 
The whole in-service program must be re- 
cast to make possible a choice of activities 
to meet individual needs. Thus, trips, ex- 
cursions, workshops, individual projects in 
arts or science laboratories and research in 
preparing resource units suggest just a few 
of the possible and desirable learning op- 
portunities. Some members of the staff may 
wish to re-examine the definition of their job 
or may need help in clarifying the purposes 
of the educational program. Others may 
want assistance in studying the community 
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or in meeting and working with citizens. 
Some may ask for aid in evaluating out- 
comes of instruction. A few may prepare 
resource units. It is important to make it 
possible to work on the specifics. 

Too often, in-service education is re- 
garded narrowly as a group enterprise in 
which all staff members contribute to the 
same general project. Rather, adaptation 
must be made to individual interests and 
needs, if each person is to work at tasks 
which are significant to him and on which 
he can make a contribution. 

So-called in-service education has some- 
times been centered entirely on a study of 
philosophy of education; at other times it 
has dealt with the mechanics of school op- 
eration as though it were appropriate to di- 
vorce this from the purposes of the school 
or from the life of the community. Some 
balance is needed. Staff groups should be 
encouraged to contact not only the profes- 
sional materials in the basic areas of child 
development, learning, educational sociol- 
ogy, and philosophy, but they should also 
become familiar with the current social ideas 
and the traditional values which have op- 
erated in the development of our culture. 

In-service education should involve par- 
ticipation with children, youth, and adults 
of the community. Many problems involv- 
ing both the purpose and method of school- 
ing cannot be adequately dealt with unless 
out-of-school adults and pupils are brought 
into the deliberations and planning. A con- 
tinuous interchange of opinions and points 
of view between the professional staff and 
other community members will do much to 
keep in-service programs focused on signi- 
ficant issues and problems. 

In-service education should lead to action 
in the form of improved practice. Leader- 
ship has an important responsibility to en- 
courage the trial of carefully developed 
plans and to give support through the un- 
certain periods likely to accompany experi- 
mentation with new approaches. Modifica- 
tion of practice should be regarded as a 
vital means of in-service education as well 
as a logical outcome. 

The variety of activity already proposed 
suggests flexibility of program. Certainly, if 
programs are to be established on a co- 
operative basis, to meet individual interests 
and needs, it should be possible to make 
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changes speedily. Conditions should be such 
that new groups can be established easily 
and that old ones can be abandoned prompt- 
ly if they do not prove useful. 

The professional character of the illus- 
trations just given is not an indication that 
the personal development of the staff mem- 
ber should be avoided. General reading, 
participation in civic, music and art activi- 
ties, as well as travel and other broadening 
experiences, must also be regarded as sig- 
nificant elements of in-service education. 

Programs of in-service education are 
worthy of specially scheduled time. Too 
often in-service activities have been relegated 
to after-school time ,when staff members 
have already devoted a full day to tiring 
activities. The public may need to be edu- 
cated to the importance of in-service edu- 
cation, but this should not be difficult in 
view of the overwhelming evidence which 
can be presented in many communities. Cer- 
tainly there is no objection to teachers car- 
rying on in-service activities on their own 
time. They will and should. But scheduled 
provision should be made for major in- 
service activity as a regular part of the 
school day and year. 

Several plans for doing this are becoming 
increasingly common: (1) scheduling staff 
meetings for several days before the open- 
ing or at the close of the school year, (2) 
using workshops conducted by a teacher- 
educating institution or by the school sys- 
tem itself, (3) planning staff meetings dur- 
ing the regular day by assembling teachers 
who are not working with children at a 
particular time or by dismissing children 
from school, (4) freeing staff members for 
work on special projects, (5) employing 
teachers on a twelve-month basis with a 
portion of the year given to in-service edu- 
cation. 

Programs of in-service education should 
be regarded as an integral part of the total 
school program. Occasionally the assump- 
tion is made that in-service education can 
take place in isolation from the various con- 
ditions within the school. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. It is difficult to 
conceive of an eagerly accepted in-service 
program where morale is low and there is 
general dissatisfaction. On the other hand, 
if in-service activity is properly handled it 
may aid greatly in building morale. 
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Probably the most vital single factor is 
administrative support and leadership. Often 
the success of faculty efforts is dependent 
on physical facilities, instructional supplies 
and materials, administrative arrangements 
for handling pupils, or a coordination of the 
activities of all groups. It is important that 
a staff group proceed with full knowledge 
of possible obstacles and that they have 
every possible opportunity to observe prog- 
ress and success. 


The Challenge to In-Service Education 


Planning for in-service education in no 
way minimizes the importance of the pre- 
service program, Excellent preparation for 
teaching is of greater necessity today than 
ever before because of the increasing com- 
plexity of the educator’s responsibility. 


However, the use that is made of pre-service 
instruction and experience and the way in 
which they will be matured depends upon 
opportunities of the working situation in 


which the teacher functions. The educa- 
tion of teachers has never been completed 
on a pre-service basis and an increasingly 
dynamic and changing educational scene 
makes the in-service activities more signifi- 
cant than ever. 

Surely a revolution is under way in class- 
room practices and procedures. The re- 
sources of knowledge and insight concerning 
the educational process have been greatly 
increased. The potential support for edu- 
cation is ample. The challenge to in-service 
education is clear. Hope lies in the ability 
of educators to successfully cope with the 
crucial problems of in-service education. 
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@ A state in-service program in Kentucky gives all in- 
terested groups a chance to plan and work together 


Cooperation Brings Results 


THAT THERE MUST BE a good teacher 
if there is to be a good school; that the 
education of a teacher is a continuous proc- 
ess; that all people dealing with teachers 
should work cooperatively in developing the 
program; and that the matter of educating 
teachers must be approached from as many 
directions as are open—these are the funda- 
mental beliefs inherent in the philosophy of 
in-service education as it is carried on in 
Kentucky. 

When war made it not only desirable 
but imperative that increased emphasis be 
placed upon an in-service program of teach- 
er education, immediate steps were taken 
to translate this philosophy into action. The 
problem faced by the schools was empha- 
sized by the fact that before schools closed 
in the spring of 1943, more than 2400 emer- 


gency certificates had been issued. During 


the following years this number reached 
4500. As was true in so many parts of 
the country, the preparation of emergency 
teachers in 1943 was below standard. It 
is encouraging that this situation improved 
slightly during the two years of in-service 
programs, although campus enrollments in 
teacher-education curricula reached an all- 
time low and salaries remained inadequate. It 
was essential, therefore, that all the state’s re- 
sources which could be made available be 
used to guide teachers in service. 

The State Department of Education, in 
cooperation with the Council on Public 
Higher Education and other groups con- 
cerned, began to act. The Director of 


School peaple in many states are discovering 
that their well-coordinated plans for in-service 
education built up during the war years are 
providing the framework for an equally effec- 
tive peacetime program. How educational 
groups in one state cooperated to meet wartime 
pressures by setting up workshops, refresher 
courses, and increased help through supervision 
is discussed on these pages in Report From 
Kentucky. 
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REPORT FROM KENTUCKY 


Teacher Education and the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council on Public Higher Edu- 
cation were asked to take the lead in formu- 
lating a program of action. These groups, 
together with the University of Kentucky, 
the state teachers collegs, the private col- 
leges, and city and county superintendents, 
worked together in helping to set up the 
program as it was planned. During the 
two-year period, a plan with several areas 
of emphasis emerged. 


The College Adjusts 


Courses on college campuses were revised 
to meet the refresher needs of teachers who 
had come back into service after an ab- 
sence of a few years. Needs of individuals 
who entered teaching with a minimum of 
pre-service education were also considered. 
Workshop techniques, used on several cam- 
puses, enabled teachers who had specific and 
common needs to come together under the 
leadership of the college staff and plan their 
program. Teachers sunk their teeth into 
problems of curriculum development, prepa- 
ration of learning materials, guidance, home- 
making, resource education, emergency 
teachers, supervisors and helping teachers, 
health supervision, and planning for post- 
war opportunities. 

Some colleges offered problems courses in 
centers off the campus. These courses re- 
lated to the specific needs of teachers in the 
counties in which they were offered. Groups 
usually met on Friday evenings and Satur- 
day mornings throughout a semester or 
quarter. In one county such a course was 
designed to help teachers in studying the 
varied problems of teaching and learning 
with a view to developing ways and means 
of solving them. The course was only the 
beginning of a program of consistent and 
continuous curriculum development. 


Off-Campus Workshops Appear 


Off-campus workshops have been the 
most effective agents for in-service educa- 
tion. More teachers have been reached in 
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this manner than through any other means. 
The best off-campus workshop was the kind 
in which most of the teachers in the system 
attended and worked under the leadership 
of a trained staff for five weeks. During 
this period the program of the county 
schools for the year was planned. At the 
same time the problems faced by individual 
teachers and by groups of teachers were 
taken up. 

The off-campus workshops came as near 
to meeting the needs of teachers in service 
as any program offered during the emer- 
gency. They were effectively organized 
and the staffs were especially skilled in the 
types of work they were asked to do. Only 
in rare instances was any workshop found to 
be weak and inadequate. Evaluative criteria 
considered the effectiveness of these work- 
shops from a number of points of view. 

1. How have these programs been or- 
ganized? 

2. What has been the center of action in 
each program? 

3. To what extent have these programs 


attempted to meet this year’s needs of 
teachers? 
4. To what extent have these programs 


attempted to tie the school activities with 
living in the community? 

5. To what extent have these programs 
tended to make potentially poor teachers into 
potentially good teachers? 

6. What has been gained by the staffs 
of these programs which may help them in 
understanding the problems of the teacher 
in actual situations? 

7. To what extent has the experience in 
these programs given college staffs a more 
intimate understanding of the problems of 
living as they are faced day by day in the 
communities? 

8. To what extent have these programs 
been able to get a better tie-up between the 
day-to-day program in the school and the 
day-to-day problems of living in the com- 
munity? 


g. Did the workshop offer: 


a. Experiences which would give the 
teachers a viewpoint of community-cen- 
tered school or a school of social action 
whose function is to improve living con- 
ditions and to improve the quality of life 
in the community? 


b. Experiences in relating instructional 
materials in the skills of reading and arith- 
metic to life in the community? 

c. Experiences which would make teachers 
sensitive to the needs of the children and 
adults in the community? 

d. Experiences in building a total program 
in all areas of living by integrating the 
courses of study with real problems in 
the community life, rather than experi- 
ences only in developing skills and pre- 
senting information? 

e. Experiences in evaluating child growth 
above mere achievement of information? 


10. Have these programs revealed a 
county or community which is willing or 
anxious to cooperate with the college in 
tying up the school program with com- 
munity living? 


A Workshop in Action 


How one county workshop met these 
criteria is told in on-the-spot notes of a 
State Department member: 


This workshop has a full-time staff of 4 per- 
sons and 8 others who spend one or more days 
working in specialized fields. The total enroll- 
inent is 89 teachers and prospective teachers, 18 
of whom are sub-standard. They range from 
high school graduates to graduate students. Those 
who are able to work on individual problems 
are permitted to do so. Those who need group 
instruction are divided into interest groups for 
that purpose. Problems which have general ap- 
peal are taken up with the total group. 

1. The sub-standard teacher group is studying 
school organization, preparing teaching mate- 
rials, and considering problems of record- 
keeping and the reading program. 
2. An experimental group of 30 teachers em- 
ployed for 12 months, teaching 3 days in one 
school and 3 in another, is working on plans 
for this particular type of organization, study- 
ing parent relations, and planning the carry- 
over of the children’s work done during the 
3 days they are in school through the 3 days 
they are not in school. 
3. Seven-month regular certificated teachers 
are working on organization problems, daily 
programs, and social studies. 
4. An agriculture group is made up of 8 per- 
sons who want to learn about a livestock pro- 
gram for an area, the adaptability of certain 
animal breeds to the area, sanitation and dis- 
ease control among animals, and the treatment 
of livestock diseases. 
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5. The demonstration school is the laboratory 
for the entire workshop. School goes on just 
as it would in a good one-teacher school. The 
building is erected out of rough oak lumber 
and is suited to the needs of demonstration. The 
teacher has developed this school so that her 
work illustrates what is desirable practice. Her 
work can be easily duplicated in any one-room 
school in the county. A specialist in reading is 
also using the school for illustrative teaching. 
6. Planning the work is in the hands of a plan- 
ning committee. This committee is made up 
largely of students. All staff members partici- 
pate, but the sharing in planning is real. Stu- 
dents are actually contributing to the decisions 
of the planning committee. In one of the meet- 
ings the major problems being considered 
were: How can we best use the one remain- 
ing week of the workshop? What problems 
have not had enough attention and what can 
be done about them? The student members of 
the committee have been mixing with other 
students and can give the things which the 
student body as a whole felt a need for. These 
problems are listed, discussed, and decisions 
are made after enough discussion. Some solu- 
tions agreed upon in a thirty-minute conference 
are: 
a. Some of the music needs can still be met 
by certain members who can take the lead. 
b. Art needs may be met by using training- 
school teachers who can help in creative art. 
c. There is a distinct need by some for more 
training in lettering. The training-school 
teacher can give help. 
d. There is need for demonstrations in the 
training school in correlation in geography 
with other social sciences, in health, and in 
number work. 
e. More emphasis should be placed on cour- 
tesy. Courtesy is needed by teachers as well 
as pupils. 
f. We need to evaluate the work done by 
members of the workshop. To evaluate per- 
sonnel records, we should decide on the sig- 
nificant types of information, and a commit- 
tee to make recommendations should be 
chosen from among persons who are really 
interested in personnel records. 


County Supervision Is Improved 


Intensive effort was made to increase 
supervision in the winter of 1944. It was 
the belief that beginning teachers needed 
continuous guidance throughout the year. 
To promote this program, superintendents 
were encouraged to employ at least one su- 
pervisor for each 50 or more classroom 
teachers. 

In many instances persons qualified as 
supervisors could not be found. The super- 
intendents then were advised to locate the 
best elementary classroom teachers they 
could find and encourage them to prepare 
as helping teachers. Superintendents were 
promised that workshops without fees would 
be provided for all prospective helping 
teachers. 

During the last half of the 1944 spring 
term, a workshop for helping teachers was 
held at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. Twenty-one persons, enrolled from 
twelve counties, attended the five-week ses- 
sion. Specific problems faced by helping 
teachers were dealt with and guides were 
developed. A similar workshop was held in 
the summer at the University of Kentucky. 

In 1944-45, a total of 78 helping teachers 
and supervisors worked in 38 counties and 
9 cities. Before that time there were no 
more than 20 supervisors and helping teach- 
ers throughout the state. During the current 
school year, 44 counties will employ 78 
helping teachers and supervisors, and 9 cities 
will employ 12 supervisors. During the 
past spring and summer four workshops 
were in session. 

A supervisor of elementary schools was 
employed in the fall of 1944. She works 
directly with helping teachers and super- 
visors in counties. Other members of the 
staff of the Department of Education also 
work in the program of elementary super- 
vision and close coordination is maintained. 


Please See Back Cover 


A new statement of DSCD purposes and objectives appears on the back cover 
of this issue of EpucationaL Leapersuip. This expression of beliefs grew out of 
the careful analysis and study given the Department program by the Committee 
on Appraisal and Plans, meeting in Chicago early this year. We believe the state- 
ment is full of meaning for every person in education. We hope you will consider 
it carefully and let us have your reactions. 
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Colleges also cooperated in the in-service 
education and supervisory program. In the 
1944-45 school term six persons from three 
of the state colleges joined the field staff 
of the State Department of Education. The 
work was planned cooperatively and all em- 
aeagen the same general type of activity. 

ch individual usually spent from three 
to five days in the county visited. Coopera- 
tive planning with the county superintend- 
ent provided for visits to schools in differ- 
ent areas of the county and either sectional 
Meetings on successive afternoons or a gen- 
eral meeting on Saturday following the 
week’s visit to schools. 


Curriculum Bulletins Are Prepared 


Bulletins on special phases of the instruc- 
tional program were developed. “Getting 
the School Under Way” was worked out by 
the staff of the Bureau of Instruction. This 
bulletin is addressed to the classroom teach- 


er. It deals with the simple problems a 
teacher faces in getting school started. 

A second bulletin was published under the 
title of “Evaluating the Community School.” 
It was developed by a work conference of 
more than a hundred people at the Univer- 


sity. This bulletin is designed as a guide 
to a teacher in basing the learning program 
on needs and resources. 

In June, 1945, a committee representing 
the State Department of Education, the col- 
leges, and the public schools prepared a 
ye, entitled “Getting the Primary 

eading Program Under Way.” It was a 
response to a definite need for in-service 
education of teachers of primary reading. 

Based upon an earnest desire to help teach- 
ers do a better job and with an effective 
program already in full swing, in-service 
education in Kentucky is off to a good 
start. The educational outlook for the 
state is indeed hopeful. 


@ Rural schools develop in-service education through workshops 


How Workshops Grow 


THERE WERE many new teachers in the 
schools of Warren County, New Jersey. But 
for two years, due to the shortage of gas and 
rubber, few teachers’ meetings were held. We 
did what we could to help the eighty teachers 
in the twenty-five rural schools, with staffs 
ranging in size from one to eight teachers, 
through the regular visits to the schools, 
through after-school conferences, and 
through helps prepared in the office and 
mailed to the teachers. The results were not 
satisfying. The growth of some of the teach- 


How workshops for the rural schools of a 
county in northwest New Jersey are meeting the 
needs of teachers and building up a feeling of 
good fellowship among teachers, supervisors, 
and parents is described here by Julia Weber, 
a helping teacher in Warren County. “We 
feel,” writes Miss Weber, “that the workshops 
have been good. We are still experimenting so 
that they will continue to meet our needs and 
help us to grow in the ability to do a better job 
for the boys and girls of Warren County.” 
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ers was marked, but others seemed to lose 
their professional interest. There was an in- 
creasing need to do something to regain the 
feeling of good fellowship and county pro- 
fessional unity which we have had for so 
many years. 

Then, early in 1944, a new way of work- 
ing began to take shape. It was a work- 
shop plan for drawing everyone—teachers, 
supervisors, and parents—into active partici- 
pation in the program of Warren County 
schools. Here is how the plan grew: 


March 1944. The county superintendent,' three 
helping teachers? (as rural supervisors are 
called in New Jersey), and the State De- 
partment’s assistant in elementary education? 
met to consider the problem. We decided 
that the teachers might begin to work on 
a long time cooperative program of rebuild- 
ing the county curriculum guides. This pro- 
gram would help to give the new teachers 
1 Will G. Atwood 


2 Marcia A. Everett, Vera M. Telfer, and Julia Weber. 
3 Anne S. Hoppock. 
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much needed self-confidence and feeling of 
belonging. At the same time it would chal- 
lenge those who had been in the county a 
long time. The plan was to begin work with 
the language arts, concentrating during the 
first meeting on handwriting, since many 
teachers were requesting help in this field 
and since results here would be more obvious 
than in some other areas. 


April 1944. There were three all-day meet- 
ings in April. To keep the groups small, 
primary teachers met the first day and 
teachers in the intermediate and upper grades 
met on successive days. The twenty-five to 
thirty people at each session gathered in- 
formally around long tables, placed to form 
a square so that everyone could see each 
other and share in the discussion. 

Each conference began with a discussion 
of the purposes for this and future meet- 
ings. For two hours during the morning 


a consultant from outside the county, guided _ 


by the teachers’ questions, discussed the 
problem for the day. The place of hand- 
writing in child development was stressed 
in the primary and intermediate groups, 
while in the upper-grades group emphasis 
was given to the importance of speech in 
child development. 

For awhile during the afternoon session 
the teachers divided into smaller groups of 
five and six with one teacher acting as chair- 
man. This was one way of encouraging full 
participation. The groups summarized the 
morning discussion, listing what they thought 
would be helpful for a teachers’ guide. 
When the larger group reassembled, each 
chairman gave a report. These reports led 
to further discussion in which the consult- 
ant was very helpful. 

The teachers left these meetings with the 
desire to try out some of the things they 
had discussed. They felt encouraged to ex- 
periment and to share their findings. 

As a follow-up, the five people each day 
who had acted as chairmen of the smaller 
groups met one evening to have dinner to- 
gether and to compile the findings of their 
groups. These summaries were sent out to 
the whole group for further suggestions. 
Simply stated, specific guides in handwriting 
and in speech are the results. Each teacher 
was given a loose-leaf notebook in which 
to keep these and future guides, together 
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with her own additions to be made after 
more study and experimentation. 


Spring and Summer 1944. To give teachers 
an increasing responsibility in planning and 
guiding the program, a steering committee 
was organized. Two teachers were selected 
from each of the three grade groups to serve 
for one year. These six teachers, the county 
superintendent, the helping teachers, and the 
state consultant make up the steering com- 
mittee. 

The teacher chairman of the steering com- 
mittee asked the principal of each school to 
consult with the teachers about what they 
would like to work on during the coming 
year. When the returns were in, the chairman 
compiled the results and reported to the 
steering committee.. The original plan to 
work on language arts was set aside in favor 
of the teachers’ plans. Three all-day meet- 
ings were scheduled for each teacher for 
the year 1944-45. 


October 1944. All the teachers attended the 
October meeting on the same day. Its 
purpose was mainly inspirational, to acquaint 
the new teachers with the program, to sum- 
marize and plan next steps for those already 
started. 

At this meeting, after a brief assembly, the 
teachers separated into three conference 
groups, each talking over the results of their 
work the previous spring. The primary 
group worked with a consultant in art, who 
discussed and illustrated modern creative art. 
The intermediate group considered the re- 
sults of the experimenting in manuscript 
writing, calling in the consultant in hand- 
writing who had helped them in the spring. 
The upper grades again worked with their 
consultant to continue the study of ways 
to improve normal speech of children as 
well as how to correct speech defects. The 
groups rotated so that each of the teachers 
had a chance to meet with the three con- 
sultants. 

During the course of the meeting, the 
conference groups met together to hear a 
talk on child development and a report from 
the chairman of the steering committee on 
what had been done so far and on plans 
for the year. 

All of the teachers had an opportunity to 
express their views at this mecting, and about 
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half of them took part actively as hostesses, 
secretaries, or chairmen. 


December 1944. Health and physical educa- 
tion were the subjects considered by the 
teachers in December. During these meet- 
ings, a specialist in the field led the teachers 
in new games and dances and helped with 
the discussions. Teachers’ questions, sent to 
the consultant before the meetings, were a 
basis for starting discussions in this area. 

There were several important outcomes 
of this meeting. Hereafter, such sessions 
would be “workshops,” not “meetings.” Phy- 
sical education programs began to improve 
noticeably, This proved that the workshops 
were practical. The teachers took away sug- 
gestions they could use immediately. At the 
same time, the practical ideas were part of a 
growing philosophy concerning child de- 
velopment. Most important of all, the teach- 
ers were discussing their problems and 
differences and coming to some agreement 
so that a unified county policy based on a 
sound philosophy of education could be 
set up. 


March 1945. The current steering committee 
and the one selected for next year met to- 
gether to evaluate the workshops and to plan 
for the spring series. This conference showed 
once again that teachers are capable of plan- 
ning. The committees felt that the func- 
tion of the smaller groups at each workshop 
was not always clear and that the reports 
of the chairmen were monotonous. They 
raised the question of whether what they 
were learning was really helping children and 
suggested that there be school planning after 
each workshop so that the teachers could go 
ahead on a cooperative school program. It 
was suggested that demonstrations and re- 
ports by teachers who are doing a good 
job should be used whenever they fit in and 
are genuinely helpful. Some members of 
the group felt that parents should be in on 
the planning. 

After two hours of earnest discussion 
plans were still unfinished. To complete ar- 
rangements for the spring workshop, the 
present steering committee adjourned to the 
home of one of its members where dis- 
cussions continued through dinner and long 
into the evening. 
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The success of the spring workshops, the 
best of all the workshops so far, was due 
to the hard work of the steering commit- 


tee. This conference proved that super- 
visors and teachers working on common 
problems can have equality of status as per- 
sons and come to mutual agreements. The 
teachers on the steering committee are tak- 
ing the initiative in planning and they say 
what they think. They are at work on an 
undertaking they believe is worthwhile and 
important. It is exciting and good. The 
steering committee has achieved what we 
hope will grow and find its way to the 
whole county unit. 


April 1945. The teacher groups attended the 
spring workshops on three different days to 
consider child growth. Twelve parents also 
attended. Each day the smaller groups met 
first, after the regular opening, to organize 
their problems to present to the consultant, 
a specialist in psychology. When the whole 
group came together, each chairman intro- 
duced members of her group, asking them 
to present their problems. As similar ques- 
tions arose, they were grouped together to 
be considered at the same time. The discus- 
sions, continuing in the afternoon, closed with 
a consideration of some of the big problems 
in education which must be faced if prob- 
lems of children and youth are to be solved 
adequately. 


The Future. The new steering committee met 
one evening this spring to look ahead to 
another year. We planned to try to have 
four full days for each teacher, one general 
session to summarize and take next steps 
in fields already investigated and three group 
meetings to discuss problems in new areas. 
The organization of each workshop will be 
different depending on its purposes. 

We hope that the original parent group 
will continue to attend all the workshops 
for the following vear so that the parents 
can become an integral part of the work- 
shop and make a full contribution to it. A 
few from this group will serve on the steer- 
ing committee. As new parents join the 
workshops, ways will need to be found to 
assure continuing interest of those no longer 
serving, perhaps through inviting them to 
take an active part in school planning. 
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@ A new social studies program evolves through cooperative effort 


Curriculum Planning Is an In-Service Job 


MUCH IS BEING WRITTEN and said 
currently about the importance of in-service 
education for the school personnel. On the 
whole this is encouraging. Who will ques- 
tion that effective teaching in our times 
requires a life time of education for the 
teacher! 

As is always true of new educational de- 
velopments, there is danger that activities 
designed to promote professional growth 
will not be integrated with other educational 
services so that the new and the old will rein- 
force rather than duplicate each other. 
Specifically there is danger that in-service 
education activities will not be meshed ef- 
fectively with programs of curriculum de- 
velopment, or with supervisory activities. 


How the Program Began 


Prior to 1938 the social studies program in 
the elementary schools of Philadelphia was 
outlined in separate courses of study in his- 
tory, nature study and geography, civics, 
and safety. There were “official” courses of 
study prepared by administrative officials 
with the assistance of such persons as they 
wished to consult. At that date, however, 
there were already many persons who wished 
for a more flexible program that would en- 
courage more individual initiative and would 
lessen the separateness of the various subjects. 

In 1938 the Philadelphia Board of Super- 
intendents issued a curriculum letter that 
was intended to mark a first step in a pro- 
gram of curriculum revision: “It is generally 
understood that one of the pressing problems 
before the schools of Philadelphia is a com- 
prehensive consideration of the school cur- 
riculum. Plans for a general study of this 
problem will shortly be underway... . 

“The daily programs included in Helps for 
Teachers, No. 143, were prepared as sugges- 
tions. There is no reason for adherence to 
these specific programs where in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal the needs 
of the pupils would be better met by devia- 
tioms, . 

“Schools are to be free to plan integrated 
units of work with the cooperation and au- 
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The work that is being done to improve instruc- 
tion in social studies in the elementary schools 
of Philadelphia illustrates a program in which 
there is a good deal of integration of three 
services—teacher education, curriculum de- 
velopment, and supervision. Such integration 
gives emphasis to the importance of working 
with chil’ren as a means toward in-service 
growth. This point of view is stressed by the 
authors as a major conclusion growing out of 
their experiences with in-service education. 
C. L. Cushman and John B. Taulane are both 
in the Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


thorization of the district superintendent. . . .” 

The “general study of the curriculum” 
promised in the 1938 letter was undertaken 
five years later. During the intervening years, 
and under the freedom of this new policy, 
there were many changes made by individual 
schools and individual teachers in the social 
stud’es prosram. Many daily programs were 
made more flexible. Some teachers tried uni- 
fying instruction in the various social sub- 
jects. In some schools groups of teachers be- 
gan to plan cooperatively the work to be 
done. Most important of all, many attempts 
were made to relate work done in the schools 
to the lives of children and their parents in 
out-of-school situations. 


Two Ways of Working 


When in the fall of 1943 it was decided to 
undertake the revision of the elementary 
social studies, there were two general courses 
of action that were considered. One of these 
was to make an intensive formal study of 
social studies instruction including the nature 
of the social scene, the responsibility of the 
schools, the ways children learn, the evalua- 
tion of teaching, and other similar matters 
that are common to curriculum revision pro- 
grams. This course of action would have led 
to the publication of a new bulletin that 
would then have been studied by all teachers 
and put into effect in the schools. 

The alternative approach for the work in 
social studies was to move immediately to a 
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Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.) City Schools 


Working with children is part of in-service growth 


program of action in all schools. This was 
the approach adopted. 

Many schools had already made real prog- 
ress. All schools might be encouraged to try 
their hand at those things which some schools 
had found good. As this was done it would 
be necessary and practical to study critically 
these pioneering efforts. There would of 
course be need for the introduction of new 
ideas and the organization of the old and the 
new into a sensible total program. 

The foregoing sounds involved—perhaps 
because like all social change it is involved. In 
essence it meant continuing to make some 
use of old courses of study, making con- 
siderable use of the many new ideas that 
progressive teachers and schools had intro- 
duced into their programs, and _ simultan- 
eously bringing in many other new ideas. All 
of this was to the end that within a period of 
five or six years we might have an acceptable 
program for the social studies with teachers 
ready and able to put it into action. 

Either of these approaches would have re- 
quired a careful integration of in-service 
education, the production of curriculum 
materials, and supervision. If the first ap- 
proach had been adopted many, or perhaps 
all teachers and principals, would first have 
been involved in an extensive program of 
study that would have required reading, writ- 
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ing, and discussing. This 
would have contributed to 
the production of curric- 
ulum plans and materials. 
Obviously it would also 
have contributed to growth 
in service. Supervisors and 
directors would have been 
brought in, and certainly 
they would have main- 
tained that this was a vital 
part of the supervisory 
program. 

The integration of the 
three types of service 
has been even more pro- 
nounced with the second 
approach. This can be ex- 
plained best by describing 
briefly what has been done 
to date and what is con- 
templated for the years 
ahead. The social ‘studies 
committee for the elementary schools has 
come to see its work as divided into five 
periods of time. The emphasis in each period 
has been or will be on one phase of social 
studies teaching. 


What Has Been Done 


During the first period of time the com- 
mittee’s emphasis was upon the relation of 
instruction in social studies to community 
living. An initial publication entitled Our 
Schools and We Philadelphians served as a 
guide for study and action during this period. 
All teachers and all schools were invited to 
share in a program that would enable them 
individually and collectively to see how the 
work of the school and social living in the 
community can be made to enrich each 
other. Difficulties and successes were shared 
through written reports and many confer- 
ences, some within individual schools, and 
others among neighboring and _ district 
schools. A school principal was freed from 
regular responsibilities to visit schools. As- 
sisted by other supervisors, he had the job 
both of giving and collecting ideas. 

During the second period of the program, 
the period in which we are at present, the 
emphasis of the committee is upon effective 
unit teaching. Teachers were invited to sub- 
mit written description of units that had 
been developed in their classrooms. More 
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than five hundred responded. In some cases 
the units described were subject based, with 
little evidence of any relation to the lives 
of the learners. Many others, however, got 
right at vital matters in the lives of pupils 
and parents. 

From the description of units that were 
submitted, the social studies committee pre- 
pared a tentative edition of a curriculum 
publication entitled Living and Learning. 
Copies of this were submitted to all schools 
for comment and criticism. Teachers were 
asked to consider such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Did these units suggest a direction in 
which social studies instruction in Phila- 
delphia should go? Had the committee suc- 
ceeded in giving all teachers helpful sugges- 
tions for moving toward good teaching? Did 
the committee’s program offer a practical 
means of transition from the former separate 
courses of study to a new fusion of subjects? 
These and other questions were first dis- 
cussed in the schools, and then in a confer- 
ence of all principals, supervisors, and some 
two hundred teachers from all schools. 


What Does the Future Promise? 


In the fall of 1945 a revised edition of 
Living and Learning, an “On-Our-Way” 
publication, will be distributed to all teach- 
ers. This will be used as a guide to study and 
action in the development of effective unit 
teaching. During the year there will be many 
requests for help from supervisors, principals, 
and members of the committee. But there 
will also be many invitations to “come and 
see what is succeeding.” And this will pro- 
vide a host of added ideas for later years. 

The committee has tentative plans for 
third and fourth periods to be used in de- 
termining the scope of the instructional pro- 
gram and in developing a plan for the se- 
quence of study from grade to grade. Here 
again the aim of the committee will be to 
move through conference and study from 
the best ideas already in effect in the schools 
to a plan of scope and sequence that will be 
both intelligent and practical. 

The committee’s proposed schedule pro- 
vides for a fifth period to be used for the 
clarification of purposes or objectives, and 
the development of practical ways of evaluat- 
ing instruction. It is of course true that no 
decision about instruction can properly be 
made without some attention to maine 
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What is proposed is that the preparation of 
a formal statement of objectives be postponed 
in the main until we have given extended 
consideration to what can reasonably be 
hoped for from a well-planned program. 

If the hopes of the committee are realized 
this five- or six-year program will eventuate 
in a curriculum bulletin. By the time the 
bulletin is issued teachers will have become 
pretty familiar with most of the ideas that 
will be presented. Indeed, to a considerable 
extent it will be descriptive of the type of 
program that many teachers, we hope a ma- 
jority, are already working out with pupils. 

Our experience in the foregoing program 
points to certain tentative conclusions re- 
garding in-service education that merit con- 
sideration by all who are engaged in the im- 
provement of instruction. Attention has pre- 
viously been called to the first, and most im- 
portant of these conclusions. To repeat, in a 
well-planned program for the improvement 
of instruction, education in service, super- 
vision, and the development of curriculum 
materials are in the main inseparably woven 
together both as to time, place, and person. 

A second closely related conclusion is 
that a major part of the in-service education 
of the teacher, or principal, or supervisor 
should be a direct outgrowth of the work of 
the classroom and school and neighborhood 
in which the individual is located. Such 
growth in service from the regular on-going 
activities related to one’s work will take 
place only to the extent that all parties con- 
cerned—teacher, principal, supervisor, and 
superintendent—view the activities of each 
classroom as experimental in nature. This 
makes of the classroom a laboratory in which 
the teacher is trying constantly to produce 
good social living out of the various elements 
that are available to her—pupils, parents, a 
community, resources, ideas, and ideals. 

A third and final conclusion to which at- 
tention is called is that mature and secure 
persons are those who consciously and openly 
seek personal growth in service. 

Growth in service is undoubtedly essential 
to all else we would achieve through educa- 
tion. Effective growth requires careful 
planning. This planning should take account 
of teacher attitudes toward growth in serv- 
ice. More important, the planning should be 
a coordinated part of a total program for 
the improvement of school service. 
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@, Growing on the job begins when teachers discover their own needs 


Getting Clues to Teachers’ Values 


IN-SERViCE EDUCATION is bidding fair 
to become another one of those educational 
shibboleths like project method, child-cen- 
tered curriculum, and community school. 
While, like these, in-service has a germ of 
potentially great educational significance, 
the mere name devoid of the essential spirit 
is all too likely to be tossed around vainly by 
unthinking persons in the hope that it will 
work some kind of magic. 

Is something wrong with the reading of 
the high school pupils? The answer is an in- 
service program for their teachers. Does the 
social studies course in the elementary 
school need improvement? An_ in-service 
program is indicated. Does the superinten- 
dent yearn to draw more fully on community 
educational resources? He calls together 
teachers, supervisors, and principals and or- 
ganizes study groups. These “educational” en- 
terprises are all too often undertaken in utter 
violation of well-established educational 
principles—that the purpose must be the 
learner’s and the program must start from 
where the learner is. It should not be sur- 
prising, then, if in-service education should 
come to be regarded by teachers as just an- 
other tribulation imposed by the administra- 
tion. 

The frequently used workshop technique 
of organizing study around questions or 
problems stated by participants is usually 
helpful toward keeping content and approach 
within mind’s reach of the teachers con- 
cerned. But these formulations, though com- 
ing from each individual teacher, are all too 


Every now and then education thinks it has 
found a cure-all. Some would thrust this dubious 
honor upon in-service education. But the author 
of this article believes that in-service education 
deserves a better fate. It deserves to be ap- 
praised and practiced realistically, letting it 
spring naturally from the needs of the teachers, 
as they themselves see their needs. John Hol- 
den, associate professor of education at Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt., describes for us 
how a school system went about establishing 
in-service education on these principles. 
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likely to be fitted into pre-existent cubby- 
holes by program committee, director, cr 
whoever shapes the actual activities of the 
whole group. The subtleties of individual 
scales of values are ignored or taken for 
granted. It is here—in his scale of values— 
that the most important growth of the 
teacher should be looked for. 


Informality Keynotes the Program 


As superintendent of schools in a rural 
district in Vermont during the development 
of a program of in-service education, the 
writer had an unusually favorable oppor- 
tunity to observe values developiag in the 
minds of teachers at work. The fact that he 
served, in usual New England fashion, as 
classroom supervisor as well as administra- 
tive official gave occasion for a variety of 
functional contacts with teachers, The in- 
formality characteristic of country living, 
coupled with generally friendly personal 
relations already developing before the pro- 
gram began, favored a frank interchange of 
ideas and feelings between teacher and super- 
intendent. Beyond this, participation in the 
Cooperative Study of the Commission on 
Teacher Education spurred development of 
the program and made available consultative 
services which sharpened observation of the 
in-service process. 

During the early months of the program 
a letter was sent to all teachers: 


Dear Fellow-Worker: 


This letter is a request for a bit of help which 
I feel confident that you will be interested to 
give. In connection with our cooperation with 
the Commission on Teacher Education, it has 
seemed to me that it might be worthwhile for 
each of us to think over what there is in his back- 
ground and preparation which tends to make 
him a good teacher. It might also be worthwhile 
to think about the experiences we lack, or wish 
we had had. 

This request carries with it no authority, and 
you may be sure that any reply you may see fit 
to give will not be used in any way detrimental 
or embarrassing to you. 

It might be thought of in this way. “What is 
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there in my past which has turned out to be 
helping me most to become the kind of teacher 
I want to be? What lacks do I feel?” Your:an- 
swer might be in the form of a brief paragraph 
or short list. Don’t be fussy about its appearance 
as long as it is legible. I hope I can collect re- 
sponses from many of you (via your folder) 
soon after November 12. 

Thanking you for any cooperation you see fit 
to give, 

I am 
Yours cordially, 
(Superintendent) 


It was felt that an indirect approach would 
guard against stereotyped replies and that the 
responses would reveal a certain amount of 
clearcut evidence on values held by the 
teachers. 


What the Teachers Say 


One of the teachers longest in service, 
whose outstanding characteristic is character, 
spelled in large caps, gave the laconic return: 


Hard work 
Ability to get along well with children 


Another seasoned teacher, of limited edu- 
cation but active intellectual curiosity and 
strong leadership qualities, wrote: 


On the credit side 

1. 1 am from a large family and was brought 
up to be unselfish and to consider the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

2. I have taught in a rural school with eight 
grades and different types of children. 

3. I am married and a mother, which helps a 
lot in understanding the behaviour of children. 

4. I have lived in a city as well as the country. 

5. I like to be with children. 

6. 1 can see both sides of their arguments. 


Debits 

1. I have always wished that I could have had 
more training. 

2. I also feel that if I could travel, see things, 
and get in contact with other people, it would 
enrich my knowledge to be imparted to the chil- 
dren other than what we get through books. 

3. Lack of finances. 


From an alert young teacher of four or 
five years of service, working in an under- 
privileged community, came this statement: 


Things that have helped 
1. An interest and real liking for children. 
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. A real desire to teach. 

. A desire to try new ideas. 

. Plenty of energy. 

. An interest in children’s activities and rec- 
reations and desire to participate. 


N 


Some things I lack 

1. Time to prepare and do all the things I'd 
like. 

2. General information of free help and mate- 
rial to make better living conditions and better 
health for pupils. 

3. Sometimes | feel I take too much of a per- 
sonal interest which drives me to want to do too 
much in what little time I have. (This is a good 
point but rather discouraging when you find time 
in your way.) 


One beginning teacher replied: 


I feel that one of the things which has aided me 
in becoming the type of teacher I most want to 
be is my real enjoyment and understanding of 
children. Other than this I feel that a sense of 
humor with an occasional good laugh has done 
much for me. My weakness lies in the fact that 
I am apt to be too lenient in discipline matters, 
as I don’t believe in bodily punishment or severe 
discipline. 


From the Teacher’s Viewpoint 


The most obvious use of replies such as 
these was as aids in understanding the indi- 
vidual teachers: whether they conceived their 
work as being primarily a matter of human 
relations, what things they held most im- 
portant in their work and in their prepara- 
tion, and areas of special pride. A few re- 
turns gave clear clues to interpersonal rela- 
tions among teachers in the group: “I often 
wonder if other people think as I do, that 
many teachers are insincere, superficial, and 
full of bluff. (I wouid like to get rid of this 
feeling, or perhaps I should cultivate those 
traits!)” Others revealed motivations to 
teaching: “Doing other work such as work- 
ing in a store or summer work, then you 
realize that teaching is most satisfying.” 

A few instances of smug self-satisfaction 
came to light and many cases of lack of con- 
fidence: “I, also, much to my amazement 
began to realize that there are no perfect 
teachers as I supposed the whole profession 
was composed of, with the exception of 
myself, and my so-called faults are common 
problems, not something against me but an 
opportunity to do something about it if I 
care to.” 
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Group Attitudes Come to Light 


Aside from offering glimpses into the 
thoughts and feelings of individual teachers, 
the replies had further use in furnishing a 
composite picture of the teaching staff. An 
attempt was made to characterize the group 
by compiling from individual returns all 
statements which yielded any light on the 
following questions: What evidence was 
shown of awareness of the social significance 
of education? What evidence of sensitivity 
to human values? What evidence of a con- 
sciousness of the need for study in order to 
understand children? Did it appear that in- 
itiative was recognized as a significant factor 
in education? The true degree of awareness 
behind the various responses was difficult to 
judge because of their brevity. Counted as 

ositive were all that seemed to show any 
likelihood of suggesting any awareness what- 
ever of the value in question. 

With regard to awareness of the social 
significance of education, responses illustrat- 
inz the low end of the scale listed these quali- 
ties: 


Background of geography and history 
Personal interest in reading 
Travel 


Another group of teachers suggested a 
more specific understanding of the social 
significance of education in that they assigned 
positive value to understanding one’s com- 
munity. 


My own background in a rural school and a 
rural community has helped me to understand 
my pupils and their families better. 

I have an interest in the community, church, 
etc. 

I am interested in current events, news, and 
new books. 


Sensitivity to human values was more 
apparent in the replies than were any of 
the other three conceptions sought. Earlier 
quotations indicate this awareness. Interest- 
ing, also, in this respect is the statement: 


I found that a teacher must live with her 
pupils while she is with them. She could not 
merely teach but she must understand them and 
enjoy a good joke with them. 


Few teachers responded in ways which 
suggested awareness of the need for study in 
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order to understand children. Examples from 
those who did are: 


I wish I might know the whys and wherefores 
of their actions and reactions with the power of 
sympathetic understanding in all cases and at all 
times. 


I seem to have missed some of the important 
factors of these two phases of teaching (one of 
which was understanding children). 


Examples of the replies which suggested 
that the writers were conscious of initiative 
as a significant factor in education are: 


Numerous opportunities to lead 


Finding there are others with the same or 
similar problems made me feel a sort of challenge 
to do something about it. 


To summarize, few of the teachers thought 
of education as a social force, but many were 
aware that it had relationship to the com- 
munity and a substantial majority conceived 
it as a human enterprise. Awareness that 
education is not confined to the schoolroom 
was suggested in that only six persons, in 
commenting on their backgrounds, limited 
their reports to mention of school exper- 
iences. That initiative or growth has much to 
do with teaching had apparently not become 
clear to more than a few. 

Free responses, of course, have their limita- 
tions. They tend to reveal minimum rather 
than maximum status. We do not know what 
would have been the result had responses in 
each of the four categories above been elicited 
directly. All we know is that this is all that 
came to the teachers’ minds at the moment 
of replying. But since it came spontaneously 
rather than by specific prompting it probably 
represents a genuine foundation for growth. 

Certain general trends in the returns gave 
clues to some guiding principles for a pro- 
gram of in-service education. In the over- 
whelming majority of returns, personal re- 
lationships had a significant place. Two im- 
plications were indicated: (1) human rela- 
tions would be more promising material for 
the program of in-service education than 
pedagogical abstractions; (2) satisfying hu- 
man relations showed conspicuous promise 
as a means of promoting growth. Another 
outstanding feature was the simplicity of the 
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language of the returns; the ideas were close 
to the [in This fact, evident also in 


group discussions, was indicative of the 
starting point of the program and posed one 
of its crucial problems: how to raise the 
conceptual level of the group so that ideas 
could be more widely shared through effec- 
tive generalization and professional literature 
could become more fully available. 
Thinking educators have for several years 
been aware of the evils of the workbook 


mind among pupils. Among teachers, increas- 
ing burdens of paper work, including that 
involved in in-service education, are tending 
to produce as great an evil—the questionnaire 
mind. If a teacher’s work is to grow in sig- 
nificance he needs, rather than formal ques- 
tionnaires, occasion from time to time to re- 
flect upon and to record his ideas about what 
things are most important. Thoughtful study 
of such statements is indispensable to anyone 
who would guide the teacher’s growth. 


@ Cooperation of schools of education strengthens in-service programs 


When Colleges Lend a Hand 


IS IT UNREASONABLE to hope that the 
school of education will come to mean to the 
superintendent and the teacher what the A 
and M college means to the farmer and the 
county agent, or what the medical school 
means to the physician? Some alert depart- 
ments of education and certain suburban 
schools already enjoy such a mutually for- 
tunate relationship—it is hoped that similar 
cordial working relations will soon prevail 
more generally. 

Little more than a year ago the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education completed an exten- 
sive experiment on education in service. The 
report of this project! is replete with de- 


1 Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. Teacher 
Education in Service, Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. 


Wide-awake schools of education are finding 
work to do far beyond the bounds of college 
campuses. Their cooperation with school staffs 
in studying school needs and supplying con- 
sultants is a substantial contribution to in-sero- 
ice education. The importance of such programs 
to both public schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions is discussed here by Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools in Battle 
Creek, Mich. Specific instances of colleges mov- 
ing toward the kind of program Mr. Rogers 
writes about are described in succeeding ar- 
ticles on “A College Follows Its Graduate” 
and “Curriculum for Better Living.” 
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scriptions of in-service programs in large and 
small communities. The plan called for col- 
lege participation in the cooperative enter- 
prise, but the write-up of the projects in the 
experiment places the emphasis on techniques 
and achievements of the experimentation 
rather than on the ways by which depart- 
ments of education and teachers colleges may 
become a greater force in stimulating school 
faculties to study their communities and 
their jobs. 


In-Service Philosophy 


In considering in-service growth of teach- 
ers, it is not intended to give the impression 
that “self-improvement” is the main objec- 
tive. It would seem that this aspect of in- 
service education has been emphasized to the 
detriment of the cause. The connotation in 
this connection almost suggests a process of 
“self-culture.” Some are inclined to think of 
“in-service” as taking more courses with 
credit-points, which accumulate until another 
step-up on the salary schedule is attained. 
Others seem to feel that when faculty discus- 
sion groups are inaugurated, or an advisory 
council established, real “in-service” educa- 
tion has been realized. 

Education in service, as used here, con- 
templates the widest use of the term. In- 
service growth is a process which should be 
continuous, all-inclusive, related to specific 
problems, projects, “areas of disturbance,” 
experimentation, or exploration. It suggests 
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that persons in the school organization have 
recognized the need for help, are willing to 
make an effort individually and cooperatively 
to work for solutions, and are receptive to 
outside assistance in this search for the truth. 

The most naive are now aware of the in- 
dictments against the schools because of their 
seeming inability to change their techniques 
and their purposes to fit modern times, What 
school can be identified as having success- 
fully kept apace of the changing needs of its 
community? Some of the teachers in America 
are ready to take the initiative and are look- 
ing for help. There are educationists in our 
professional schools who have caught the 
vision of what the schools can do in the com- 
munity and are willing to help the practi- 
tioner with his problems. Let us explore 
more exhaustively the areas of possible col- 
laboration and cooperation between the 
school and the teachers college. 

In mentioning some points at which there 
can be real in-service growth through col- 
lege help, it should be remembered that the 
true criteria of growth will be recognized if 
there are felt needs to be met and if in the 
process of cooperative effort all concerned 
with the problem have gained from the col- 
laboration. The key concept in any program 
of in-service training is that of cooperation. 
For too long the process has been considered 
a matter to be worked out by the individual 
teacher or staff member. Actually, in-service 
programs are concerns of the group and 
should be group-conceived and group- 
planned. 


Consultants for School Staffs 


Educational consultant services to a school 
system, a county, a state, or a region are of 
vital importance to the progress of good 
education. Special staff members may be 
jointly employed by the college and the 
school system or systems, within reasonable 
commuting distance, and may cover such 
specialized services as child guidance director, 
teacher counselor, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
or specialist in language arts or science. Such 
consultants’ service has proven mutually 
profitable with the school system serving as 
a laboratory for experimentation. Care must 
be taken that the consultant program does 
not become the source of jealousies or rival- 
ries between teacher-training institutions. The 
college authorities need to take cognizance 
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of this, and to plan cooperatively for each 
institution to serve where its contribution 
will be of greatest value. 

The school system workshops at Des 
Moines, Springfield, Mo., St. Louis, Denver, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia 
are splendid examples of cooperation by 
teachers college staff members in bringing 
specialized assistance to groups of local 
teachers and supervisors concerned with 
specific problems. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten that the original workshops 
were pioneered by the American Education 
Fellowship, formerly the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

The help of specialists from college facul- 
ties has proven invaluable to numerous cou 
munities in the handiing of such problems as 
the following: (1) ethical practices and their 
application, (2) development of a statement 
of philosophy, (3) improvement of the 
school library service, (4) evaluating the 
work of teachers, (5) reporting pupil prog- 
ress to parents by other techniques than 
marks and report cards, (6) developing wider 
parent participation in educational planning, 
(7) building and establishing improved 
salary schedules, (8) improved working con- 
ditions for teachers—tenure, retirement, and 
sick leave, (9) extending the school system 
to include junior college and adult education. 


Surveys Point Up In-Service Needs 


The study of school systems by survey 
staffs from schools of education may be made 
the basis of extensive in-service education. 
One community which had such a survey 
has followed up the report with numerous 
conferences with survey staff members, com- 
munity discussion groups, and extension 
courses based upon the recognition of certain 
needs isolated through the survey. 

A midwestern community utilized four 
different institutions in a program of teacher- 
parent education. The problems involved 
study, discussion, and finally action, leading 
to (1) establishment of a program of nursery 
schools at public expense, (2) coordination 
of physical education and recreation in the 
community under a unified control, headed 
by a director for the Recreation Board and 
the School Board, (3) a program of curricu- 
lum development with specific teacher guides 
and outlines in certain subject areas, and (4) 
a critical appraisal of the work being done 
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in intercultural education and a new em- 
phasis on racial cooperation at all grade levels. 
With Emphasis on Cooperation 

An excellent example of getting down to 
basic fundamentals on in-service cooperation 
is furnished by the Southern States Work 
Conference on School Administrative Prob- 
lems in its recent report on achievements. * 
In a summarizing statement on college-school 
cooperation on in-service education, there 
appear these observations on the values 
growing out of such cooperation: 

“The total personnel of teacher-education 
institutions needs to be much more aware of 
life as it is lived by folks off the institutions’ 
campus. . . . Public school leaders have a 
vital stake in pre-service education of teach- 
ers. Cooperative planning should result in 
much closer harmony between preparation 
and experience.” 

Notable illustrations of cooperation in 
action may be found in the region of the 
TVA at the Gatlinburg Conference on 
Preparation of Regional Materials for Re- 
source Use in Education. A number of col- 
leges, public schools, TVA, the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools shared in a history-making ex- 
perience of cooperative action. Teacher 
growth through in-service cooperative plan- 
ning is also noted at the University of 
Florida, University of Kentucky, West 
Georgia College, and Tuskegee Institute, 
where college teachers are working with the 
local schools and communities for the im- 
provement of the total program of education. 
Here are inspiring examples of what can be 
achieved with proper vision and planning. 


The Job Ahead 


Such a program as suggested here calls for 
expansion of school and college budgets if 
the right kind of a program is to be realized. 
Much could be done without any additional 
expenditure, if waste and duplication of 
courses were eliminated at the college level. 
Funds would need to be included to care for 
travel, special conferences, and assistants to 


2 Building a Better Southern Region Through Edu- 
cation, a study in state and regional cooperation. South- 
ern States Work Conference on School Administration 
Problems, Tallahassee, Fla., 1945. pp. 148-160. 
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help with classes when staff members are in 
the field. New programs of course offerings 
would need to be worked out which would 
allow for much more off-campus service by 
the teachers college staff. 

In the public schools more budget funds 
would be placed under curriculum develop- 
ment and in-service education. Thus far, few 
communities have adequately recognized this 
need in budget appropriation. Some teachers’ 
salary schedules take note of in-service edu- 
cation and provide liberal salary bonus pay- 
ments for summer study and in this way 
stimulate individual and group work on sig- 
nificant educational problems through the 
summer months. Two southern cities, Shreve- 
port, La., and Corpus Christi, Tex., are good 
examples of school systems which have made 
substantial appropriations for in-service edu- 
cation looking toward institutional help from 
teacher-training colleges. 

All of this demands strong professional 
leadership on the part of superintendents, 
teachers, college presidents, and deans of 
schools of education in the days and years 
ahead. We need leadership with the capacity 
to visualize the potentialities of such a pro- 
gram as suggested, with imagination and in- 
Itiative adequate to plan programs, and with 
courage and fortitude to face the enemies of 
change, to remove or circumvent the “aca- 
demic road blocks,” and to persuade boards 
of education and state legislatures to support 
such programs with suitable legislation and 
appropriation. 

Few would deny that America must de- 
velop a new education, more powerful than 
we have ever known to date. We live at a 
great history-making period in the world. 
We have witnessed vivid demonstrations of 
the power of education in Nazi Germany 
and totalitarian Russia over the past score of 
years. Education for democratic participa- 
tion calls for an education of power and chal- 
lenge, a special sort of education. We have, 
seemingly, been afraid to put power into the 
techniques and purposes of education. 

George S. Counts * suggests that unless we 
do make education more dynamic we may 
discover that the promise of America is a 
delusion. He proposes that we “formulate 


(Continued on page 24) 


8 George S. Counts. Education and the Promise of 
America. New York: MacMillan, 1945. p. 105. 
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@ In-service for new supervisors in Georgia 


A College Follows Its Graduate... Mary 


When Mary Brown of Georgia made her ap- 
pearance in the February 1945 issue of Epu- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP, readers were introduced 
to a new kind of pre-service education for 
county supervisors. Many persons wanted to 
know more about how Mary learned to be a 
supervisor, particularly whether there were 
plans to follow Mary into her first job with a 
program of in-service education. In response to 
this interest, Rachel §. Sutton, author of the 
first article and professor of education at the 
University of Georgia, has written “Mary 
Brown—Installment 


AFTER MARY BROWN, a typical student 
in supervision, spends four quarters working 
with numerous educative agencies in the 
state she begins her task of helping to im- 
prove community living in one of the 159 
rural counties in Georgia. She goes to a 
county with the assurance of help from the 
teacher-education institutions and from the 
State Department of Education. The new 
supervisor has already worked closely with 
the members of the state departments, health, 
education, wild life, and the like, and is 
aware of the functions and human and ma- 
terial resources of each; she knows, also, 
what the teacher-education institutions offer 
because she has spent from one week to 
several months on their respective campuses. 
She is ready to take advantage of the various 
types of follow-up sponsored by the various 
state agencies and coordinated by the Uni- 
versity’s College of Education. 


Mary Brown Goes to Pinewood 


Mary Brown went to Pinewood County 
in August 1943. She was given a hearty wel- 
come there because teachers and administra- 
tors had asked for her. Pinewood had heard 
from a nearby county that a supervisor 
helped to get things underway. The State 
Department of Education had made it pos- 
sible for Mary and Pinewood to get ac- 
quainted during her training period. 

Mary had a busy first year helping com- 
munities and schools discover their problems. 
She was invited to the University campus 
during the fall to meet the new group of 
trainees and to share “first experiences” with 
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others on the job. It was fun to talk with old 
friends and find that some tough situations 
were really common ones after all. Sue, from 
the new group, went to Pinewood with Mary 
after the conference and spent a week help- 
ing in the schools. Sue was a sounding-board, 
too, for opinions and interpretations Mary 
had begun to form. Both dreaded to see the 
week’s visit come to an end. 

In January 1944, Mary went to the annual 
meeting of the Georgia Department of Su- 
pervisors where she met old friends from the 
field and college campuses. She was elected 
to a committee to study the organization of 
non-book materials that provided most help 
for teachers. She agreed to describe the ex- 
tended use of school libraries in Pinewood 
for the News Exchange, a publication pre- 
pared by the Department and in reality the 
round-robin of the county supervisor in 
Georgia. 

Later in the year the Pinewood Com- 
munity Council, of which Mary is an active 
member, sponsored a clinic on health prob- 
lems. Local and state health departments 
joined in the undertaking to improve the 
health of all persons in the county. Repre- 
sentatives from the college campus worked 
with Mary in conducting a play school, a 
week of planned recreation for youth and 
adults in the county. The clinic resulted in 
clean-up drives, more thorough-going pro- 
grams of immunization, and plans of com- 
munity recreation for twelve months. 

Mary spent the summer as a participant 
at one of the summer workshops sponsored 
by the University in an adjoining county. 
She made tentative plans for her second 
year at Pinewood. Several weeks were taken 
up with last-minute preparations for the 
planning conference to be held during the 
first week of school before the children ac- 
tually arrived. Every teacher in the county 
would be there and each school hoped to 
complete its list of TO DO’S started earlier. 
Mary was relying heavily on the colleges for 
consultant services. 

During the fall of her second year Mary 
was invited to the University campus again, 
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Brown—Installment II 


this time to study the apprenticeship period 
of supervisors in training. Mary believed 
strongly that for some persons the period of 
apprenticeship should come early in the 
training period. Many of the supervisors on 
the job agreed with her and she was able to 
take Nan, one of the 1944-1945 group, home 
with her for a month’s stay. 


A Laboratory on Teachers’ Problems 


Early in Mary’s second year at Pinewood 
a request came from teachers to extend the 
before-school planning conference into a 
period of concentrated study on classroom 
problems. There were many new teachers in 
the county and most of them had very little 
pre-service education. Their calls for help 
were genuine and urgent. Mary and her su- 
perintendent carried the request to the Uni- 
versity’s College of Education and received 
a prompt reply. The first meeting was held 
at Pinecrest, the consolidated school in the 
county, and fifty-five teachers and adminis- 
trators, largely from Pinewood, expressed a 
desire to become better school workers and 
enrolled in the laboratory on teachers’ prob- 
lems. Each talked about his own situation and 
possibilities for improvement. Stenographic 
notes of these discussions were used in setting 
up working groups. Special committees on 
housing, food, library, recreation, and sched- 
ule were elected. 

From comments made at the first meeting 
three major areas for study developed: the 
individual child; pupil interest—how ascer- 
tained and used; and the place of the com- 
municative skills in the school program. Each 
of the three major working groups elected 
its chairman, secretary, and consultant. 

The committees functioned effectively. The 
library committee was able to assemble and 
circulate books, monographs, and journals 
from the University of Georgia Library, the 
State Department of Education, and the 
county libraries adjoining Pinewood, The 
committee on food was responsible for 
planning delicious evening meals that did 
much to revive spirits on cold days. The 
committee on recreation planned programs 
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for the supper hour, group games, and brief 
periods of entertainment. A “big party” was 
planned for Valentine’s Day. The trustees of 
local schools were invited, members of the 
State Department of Education, local repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly, mem- 
bers of the University System of Regents, 
University officials, and representatives of 
other county agencies. The committee on 
housing was responsible for well-heated, 
clean, and attractive meeting places. Into 
these rooms the teachers brought many 
samples of pupils’ work. 

The schedule committee presented a plan 
of work and study adopted and followed one 
day each week throughout the three months’ 
period. The three major groups began at 
4:30 and worked until 6 o’clock. Between 
6 and 6:30 the enrollees checked books in 
and out of the library, met individually with 
consultants or in smaller groups according to 
school faculties, teaching levels, or special 
interests. At 6:30 everyone adjourned to the 
school cafeteria for food, fun, and frolic. At 
7:15 all members assembled in the library for 
seminars planned and conducted by the 
three major working groups and special com- 
mittees. The seminar was a highlight of the 
day. Usually one major group gave a progress 
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Courtesy West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 
Mary Brown gets acquainted with Pinewood 


report and the visiting consultants talked 
about questions presented to them. The 
meetings were scheduled to close at 8:30, but 
the group was loathe to leave much later. 

The consultants from various departments 
of the University visited and worked in the 
schools during the morning and afternoons 
before the group assembled. Through dem- 
onstration lessons and follow-up conferences 
a vital contact was made with the teacher in 
the classroom. Here was an opportunity to 
see if words spoken at Pinecrest found a way 
into classroom practices throughout the 
county. Here, too, questions real and vital 
came to the consultants. As a result teachers 
and schools became better acquainted and 
instruction was greatly improved. There was 
a great stir over the county to improve the 
physical appearance of classrooms, to enrich 
the child’s environment, and to adapt instruc- 
tion to the particular needs of individuals. 

After contact with several visiting con- 
sultants, there was a hue and cry to spend the 
day at the University and see the work of 
the art department, to test voices in the 
speech laboratory, to observe in the Demon- 
stration School, the reading clinic, the dance 
theater, the band and music rooms, and to 
see the industrial arts shop. A day was set 
aside for this purpose and all schools in the 
county were given a holiday. The teachers 
left Pinewood before dawn and arrived early 
to get in a full day on the University campus. 

At the beginning of the group study on 
teaching problems each person was asked to 
supply certain background information, such 
as a brief summary of professional experience. 
travel, hobbies and special interests, and 
reasons for participating in this study. The 
latter became individual objectives and a 
guide for constant evaluation. A cumulative 
folder was kept by each participant. This 
folder contained reports of readings, observa- 
tions, conferences, and social travel. Personal 
reactions indicated growth in different types 
of experiences. Changes in thinking and 
classroom practice were described from time 
to time. Some of the changes most frequently 
mentioned were: 

1. Individual pupils are keeping their own 
folders. 

2. Each pupil is encouraged to evaluate 
his progress in terms of his own carefully 
defined purposes. 
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3. Pupils have established beauty spots 
in their classrooms which they change con- 
stantly. 

4. Pupils have redecorated rooms, painted 
walls, furniture, made draperies, and tried to 
create homey atmospheres. 

5. Teachers give attention to the pupil’s 
thinking, his desires and aspirations, and his 
needs as he sees them. 

6. In solving problems pupils are looking 
beyond classrooms. 

7. High school pupils are using their own 
written work in such subjects as history, art, 
math, and science as “texts” in English classes. 

8. One senior class has made a hotbed, 
planted bulbs, cleaned grounds, and set out 
native shrubs. 

9. Pupils are planning together their group 
activities and assuming responsibility for 
carrying out plans, 

10. Pupils have written their own reading 
materials in the form of experience charts, 
stories, poems, reports, and the like. 

11. Pupils are divided into ability groups 
and instruction planned for each group. 
Ability groups are kept flexible. 


Georgia needs well-informed educational 
leaders who will help communities acquire 
information and attitudes and build modes of 
behavior that enable democratic society to 
provide a healthful environment for all its 
citizens, to reduce to a minimum ill health 
and premature death, and to make available 
for all its people a finer quality of living. 
Toward this end the teacher-education insti- 
tutions of Georgia offer assistance to the 
county supervisor when she begins her work 
in the field. The communities of Georgia be- 
come laboratories of social progress, and the 
school an active agent in the attainment of 
community well-being. 


WHEN COLLEGES LEND A HAND 
(Continued from page 21) 


our common purpose, and thus raise our edu- 
cation to its full stature.” This would seem 
to argue for more in-service study, more help 
from the specialist with his deeper insights, 
and more group consideration of critical 
areas of educational experimentation and 
growth. Perhaps here we have the secret of 
providing each school system with a peren- 
nially crowing edge. 
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@ A college helps public schools tackle community problems 


Curriculum for Better Living 


TEACHER-EDUCATION institutions like 
the Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial 
Institute, more commonly known as “Gram- 
bling,” and educational experts are admitting 
increasingly that educating a teacher on the 
job is one of the best ways of realizing suc- 
cess in teacher education. But a much more 
significant fact commonly overlooked is that 
teacher education “on location” is the only 
way to guarantee first-rate teachers in Amer- 
ica’s millions of schoolrooms, Like leaves of 
grass, no two teaching positions are alike. 

Thus, in the final analysis, there is no such 
thing as fitting a teacher for a certain posi- 
tion until the problems, needs, and interests 
of the inhabitants of the community where 
she works are made a part of the total equip- 
ment she takes into the classroom with her. 
Pre-service education, therefore, is but half 
the task of making a good teacher. Education 
in-service is the other half. 

One idea destined to play an almost revolu- 
tionary role in future teacher-education 
methods is that these two choice birds, pre- 
service and in-service education, can be killed 
with one stone. It has happened in Louisiana 
through the widespread program of the 
teachers college at Grambling. 

Long before our entrance into World 
War II, which forced school units every- 
where to give attention to the mass of poorly 
prepared teachers entering the profession, 
Grambling abandoned the traditional teacher- 
education, normal-school curriculum and 
accepted the two fold responsibility of edu- 
cating teachers in schoo! and on the job. 
And both with equal emphasis. Finding that 
the moth-eaten teacher-education courses 
were completely ineffective in the improve- 


This is the encouraging story of how a teachers 
college and the public schools work together to 
help communities solve their problems. The 
program reflects a keen awareness of the im- 
portance of attacking community problems 
through the school. The author is Kara Vaushn 
Jackson, an instructor in Louisiana Nesro Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute in Grambling, La. 
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ment of rural community living, it began, 
not by asking itself what kind of courses, but 
what kind of communities? What kinds of 
problems in those communities? 


The Warp and Woof of Curriculum 


The urgent problems of the rural Negro in 
Louisiana became the actual courses in the 
curriculum of Louisiana Negro Normal and 
Industrial Institute, and in short order the 
institution began to discover activities and 
procedures in teacher education that not only 
touched the lives of Negro children and 
adults, but which made a lasting contribution 
to the well-being and happiness of the people 
of Louisiana. With a motorized field serv- 
ice unit, made up of various members of its 
faculty, the college went into dozens of 
Louisiana communities with the result that 
those communities, through their respective 
problems, became the warp and woof of the 
school curriculum. 

Poor health, sub-standard home conditions, 
improper agricultural methods, widespread 
adult illiteracy, lack of recreational and cul- 
tural facilities—these were the major prob- 
lems of the rural Negro in Louisiana. Thus 
experiences in the areas of health, home- 
making, food production and conservation, 
child guidance, adult education, creative and 
recreative arts became the curriculum of 
Grambling. 

Ten years ago many educators raised their 
eyebrows and shrugged their shoulders and 
doubted the wisdom, and above all, the 
practicability, of such a seemingly wayward 
program of teacher education. Were there 
not special agencies in health, agriculture, 
home-making and socio-civic relationships 
existing to solve rural community problems? 
Why should teachers attempt to duplicate 
what these agencies were doing already? And 
what would become of the sacred three R’s 
if teachers took over the duties of home and 
other community agencies? 

Grambling had but one answer for these 
disturbing questions: Education is for better 
living, and better living is dependent upon 
the wholesome improvement of all phases of 
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community life. Why teach a child about a 
balanced diet if his parents were not going 
to make it available? And how were the 
parents going to be concerned about proper 
nutrition if no one helped them to realize 
the importance of it? And who was going 
to teach anyone any of this in the first place 
if the teacher herself was solely and perhaps 
incurably concerned, as a result of an an- 
tiquated teacher-education curriculum, with 
the parts of speech and mystifying com- 
putations about the cubic feet of air space 
in a New York sky-scraper? Inevitably the 
whole structure of community life and all 
agencies concerned therewith became the 
educational texture of the program at 
Grambling and the teachers it prepared. 
Community problems in this light—and can 
there be any other!—became education 
problems, thus school problems, therefore 
fundamentally teacher problems. 


Colleges Work “on Location” 


Now the best place to establish contact 
with a community problem is of course the 
locality where it exists. Clearly then, the 
best way to help teachers with the sociolog- 
ical problems influencing the educational 
process is to work with them right on the 
scene. Most teachers colleges find it neces- 
sary to go to communities to do their most 
effective work in in-service teacher educa- 
tion. Therefore, the community workshop 
in strategic locations became the principal 
means by which a well-rounded program of 
in-service education could best be carried on 
through the Grambling program. 

Today in-service teacher education among 
Negroes in Louisiana is constantly active in 
the form of these community workshops. 
During the past three years, 20 of the 64 
parishes (counties) in the state—in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Education, 
Louisiana Negro Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute and Southern University (the two 
state colleges for Negroes), and various 
public-service agencies, consultants, and ex- 

erts—have conducted workshops which 
io as their primary purpose acquainting 
teachers, pupils, and adults with the basic 
problems of rural community living and how 
to solve them. 

The educational purpose in every instance 
has been popularly stated as Education for 
Health, Education for Economic Well-Beiig, 
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Education for Recreative and Creative Arts, 
and Education for Integrated Personalities. 
These workshops of course are not cure-alls, 
but they are fitting symbols of the ways in 
which the colleges are attempting to cope 
with the problem of helping teachers already 
in service and those recently recruited from 
among individuals who lack professional 
preparation, teaching experience, and a pro- 
fessional concern for community needs. 

The problems of in-service teacher educa- 
tion in their present form are not new. The 
obstructions to supplying rural schools for 
Negroes with the best teachers have always 
been numerous. Poor salaries, working con- 
ditions, and tenure have all given very ade- 
quate reason for concentrated effort on the 
part of teacher-education institutions. More- 
over, the changes in teacher supply and de- 
mand since 1936, which have forced Louisiana 
to use an estimated 1020 so-called T-Teachers 
with their hastily and sometimes too freely 
awarded credentials, have made the com- 
munity workshop plan invaluable. 

As implied above, a teacher’s education in 
service is considered to be a sound extension 
of her pre-service education. The program 
now in existence was preceded by a revision 
of the curriculum in terms of community 
problems. Today the curriculum is in a con- 
stant state of revision on the bases of the in- 
dividual, social and professional needs of the 
students or prospective teachers, and the 
changing and now complex local, state, and 
national rural scene. 

College staff members are recruited from 
among those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar and have an abiding interest in rural 
community problems. At one time the col- 
lege was content with pre-service apprentice 
teaching under typical conditions, a care- 
fully planned rural supervisory program with 
attendant classroom visitations, group and 
individual conferences, and additional study 
in the summer at institutions of higher learn- 
ing. However, this phase of the program ad- 
mittedly reached only a small portion of the 
4000 Negro teachers in Louisiana. To be 
effective many more teachers would have to 
be reached in a manner that would cause 
their work to contribute directly to im- 
proved living in rural communities. 

This necessity ushered in the era of the 
community workshop. Basically, it is a wav 
of taking the program of an institution di- 
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rectly to the teachers. Great care is exercised 
in planning the program for each parish, and 
its noteworthy feature is the establishment 
of procedures for first-hand participation in 
the affairs of the community by pupils, 
teachers, and other adults. The dreams of 
educational thinkers of the community-re- 
lated school are certainly at least partially 
realized in those areas where during com- 
munity workshops officials, teachers, super- 
visors, children, and parents come face to 
face with urgent community problems. 

In the major problem areas—health, nutri- 
tion, food production and conservation, rec- 
reative and creative arts, child guidance, and 
home-making—all the pertinent local mate- 
rials of instruction are prepared first in the 
teacher’s language, then in the child’s lan- 
guage, and finally in the layman’s language. 
Thus a government bulletin on “Proximate 
Composition of American Food Materials” 
becomes common knowledge to all it con- 
cerns, Simultaneously, a well-managed labor- 
atory school is at work with these materials 
of instruction as an actual demonstration of 
the school techniques, materials, and prob- 
lems involving a teacher and her class and 
their community relationships. 


A Continuing Program 


Yet the in-service education plan does not 
end with the workshop. The college main- 
tains a year-round follow-up program which 
includes constant visitations to the area by 
staff members. The local school leaders thus 


have the benefit of continued guidance and 
assistance, and the college is benefited by 
being kept constantly aware of the problems 
confronting a teacher carrying out a com- 
munity-school program. 

During all this time, the supervisor of in- 
service teachers, a permanent and experienced 
member of the college staff whose main con- 
cern is with recent graduates of the college 
but who is available to all rural teachers, is 
in the field, a sort of traveling teacher, su- 
pervisor, consultant, and intelligence agent 
who keeps the in-service program ever alive. 
In these assorted ways, therefore, the college 
is forever off the campus, in the community, 
so to speak, and the teacher is forever in 
school—precisely at the spot where she can 
feel her service to the community and see 
the effect her work is having on its living. 


Predicated on the point of view that the 
school is the central institution of rural life 
and should therefore take responsibility for 
helping to build a better community life, 
because the community unavoidably plays a 
major part in educational processes, this plan 
for the in-service education of teachers ap- 
pears to strike where the iron is hottest—on 
community problems. And though by no 
means perfect, it is definitely believed to be 
a diligent attack on the fundamental issue of 
whether the rural community shall have an 
educational program adapted to its basic 
needs and best interests. That indeed is the 
nutriment on which it thrives. 


Keeping Up With New Materials 


News and information about school materials will continue to be presented 
each month in the “Tools for Learning” department of EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP. 
Topics for the year are: October—Reapinc For TEACHERS; November—TEacu- 
ING THE Ans; January—UNDERSTANDING OUR 
Times; February—Art, Science, AND Pray Martertiats; March—Scuoo.t Equie- 
MENT AND Supp.ies; April—ReEaptnc FoR CHILDREN AND YouNG PeopLe; May— 
Buitpinc Heattuy Americans. The subject of the month will be introduced with 


a survey article by an authority in the field, and information about new materials 
will be presented through the advertising columns. 
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@, What works in a war plant may also work ix your school 


Let’s Look at In-Service in Industry 


HOW THE HOUSEWIFE, the farmer, 
and the office girl learned to take their places 
in industry’s production line is an in-service 
program of impressive proportions. During 
the war emergency approximately seven and 
a half million workers—many of them never 
before inside an industrial plant—have satis- 
factorily adjusted themselves to war produc- 
tion jobs. The directness and efficiency of 
the training program, conducted on a co- 
operative basis with government, industry, 
and public vocational schools, are attested to 
by the fact that industry has met its produc- 
tion schedules far in excess of the most opti- 
mistic calculation of five years ago. Industry’s 
record is worthy of study by school people, 
since education, too, is faced with the task 
of helping men and women adjust to jobs. 

Management and labor have long recog- 
nized the importance of on-the-job training. 
In our absorption with the present, we often 
fail to realize that for twenty-seven years 
federal, state, and local vocational training 
programs utilizing the counsel of employer 
and labor groups, have existed. Today these 
programs are organized (1) to give technical 
and related instruction which will enable 
workers to keep abreast of conditions 
brought about by technological changes and 
to improve their effectiveness on the job and 
(2) to prepare youth for advantageous en- 
trance into trade or industrial pursuits. In 
either instance workers are provided with in- 
struction designed to increase their civic and 
vocational intelligence. 


For Well-Planned In-Service .. . 


One of the least conspicuous but very im- 
portant factors in industrial education with 
which vocational education is concerned is 
the representative advisory committee, Com- 
posed of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and workers these committees 
operate in three areas—state, local, and craft. 
It is the function of such committees to dis- 
cuss with public school authorities the needs 
for training, kinds of training to be offered, 
and changes occurring within the trades and 
industries that affect training. 
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Representative advisory committees reflect 
the actual situation existing within the trade 
or industry and when put to full use by voca- 
tional education authorities they become a 
most reliable source of information upon 
which to establish a sound vocational educa- 
tion program. These committees are also a 
continuing help in maintaining training pro- 
grams on an effective basis. 

During the present war and under the reg- 
ulations affecting the war production train- 
ing program, the use of advisory committees 
has been greatly accelerated, which fact has 
helped to improve the relationship between 
industry and public vocational schools. 
Through the operation of these committees 
industry has become better acquainted with 
the services available in the vocational schools 
and more school authorities have found a 
medium through which industrial training 
needs can be more accurately determined. 
Recommendations made by advisory com- 
mittees have been sought by school authori- 
ties and in many instances have effected 
changes in vocational school policies. Ad- 
visory committees have likewise projected 
their influence into industry with the result 
that many plant training programs have been 
improved, apprentice training established, 
safety programs promoted, and numerous 
other improvements made that will definitely 
benefit both management and worker. 


Schooling on the Job 


Industry’s supervisory training program is 
of particular pertinency to education. Super- 
visors and would-be supervisors in industry 
learn their jobs through two types of voca- 
tional training. One is the conference method 
which is especially suited to experienced su- 
pervisors, and the other is a course in super- 
visory techniques offered to promising em- 
ployees who show aptitude for working with 
people and for assuming responsibility. 

The conference method gives members of 
the group a chance to pool their experienccs. 
Through such collective thinking the raost 
practical and feasible solutions are found for 
handling problems affecting plant personnel 
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or production. Foremen learn how to work 
with other employees, better understandings 
exist between departments, and production 
techniques are improved. In all a common 
understanding and human relationship is en- 
couraged among the workers which tends to 
harmonize total plant operations. The fore- 
most objective, however, is to improve the 
technical knowledge of supervisory personnel 
so that they will be able to meet their every- 
day plant problems more effectively. 

Training in supervisory techniques for 
aspiring and present supervisors wishing to 
increase their efficiency includes these im- 
portant phases: (1) problems of working 
with others, (2) how to induct a new 
employee into the organization, (3) how to 
instruct employees in job operations and 
methods, (4) technical information on me- 
chanical processes, and (5) production meth- 
ods and controls. 

The importance of an intelligent induction 
procedure for new employees was demon- 
strated during the mushroom growth of war 
industries. Consequently, a modern super- 
visor, having the responsibility of seeing chat 
a good job is done, should be familiar with 
the techniques of induction and orientation. 
A tip may well be taken from the training 
procedures of the Army and Navy. Very 
early the services realized the absolute 
necessity of thoroughly instructing raw re- 
cruits so that they would understand their 
jobs, and realize their significance. 

The supervisor as an instructor is partly 
responsible for the supervisory training which 
vocational educators are called upon to supply 
to industries. This phase of supervisor train- 
ing is important because only a limited 
amount of the foreman’s time should be oc- 
cupied in “breaking in” new workers or in 
instructing present workers in new opera- 


An interesting parallel to in-service education 
in our schools is the job-training program in 
industry. There the personal adjustment of 
a worker to the whirling, thunderous machines 
all around him is as much a matter of concern 
as actual skill on the job. Experience has shown 
that the teacher, too, needs to understand her 
environment as well as subject matter if she 
is to be happy in her work, A glimpse into 
how in-service education operates in industry 
is given on these pages by L. S. Hawkins, chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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tions. Industrial management has learned 
that careful and effective instruction of em- 
ployees on job operations saves time, equip- 
ment, and materials. More than that em- 
ployees are better equipped to tackle their 
assignments with confidence. By utilizing the 
basic techniques of job analysis and instruc- 
tional procedures, vocational educators for 
a long time have trained workers not only in 
job techniques, but also in the techniques of 
instruction so that they can quickly and 
effectively pass on their skills to others. 


A Program That Works 


Turnover of new employees in war in- 
dustries has in many cases been traced to the 
difficulty employees had in adjusting them- 
selves to their jobs. This is especially true in 
the case of women workers. Many women 
went directly from housekeeping to pruduc- 
tion-line jobs where they faced innumerable 
adjustment problems. They had to learn to 
do a job that was entirely foreign to them 
and had to learn it under strange conditions 
where fright, shock, and the perplexity of 
factory activities predominated. Even with 
obstacles like this to overcome, planned in- 
duction and orientation procedures were 
most effective with women employees who 
were new to industrial employment. Short 
pre-service courses which included induction 
procedures were found to reduce labor turn- 
over appreciably. Humanistic interests as 
well as production efficiency dictate the need 
for training that will give the new employee 
a feeling of security in his work environ- 
ment and put him at ease on the job. 

A practical example of how industry and 
vocational education together plan training 
programs is shown in the procedure followed 
by the Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremer- 
ton, Wash. A vocational education repre- 
sentative was called in to conduct a series of 
conferences for women counselors at the 
yard. During these conferences the group de- 
veloped a program for orienting new work- 
ers. Among other things the group decided 
that counselors in the yard should instruct 
new workers, individually or in small groups, 
about the responsibilities they are undertak- 
ing. Newcomers should be told about safety 
clothing required and the reason for its be- 
ing required; about hours of work and about 
smoking rules. They should be told about the 
noise and the fatigue which they will ex- 
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perience at first and later become accustomed 
to; about the first-aid and health facilities of 
the plant. The group also agreed that a 
simply written handbook would be a great 
help to employees, one which restates the 


be introduced to their foreman or leadman 
and then be assured that the counselor would 
always be ready to discuss with them any 
personal problems which arise. 

Thus, industry has tackled the job of help- 
ing millions of workers to function effec- 


same facts that had been given them by the 
counselor. Furthermore, new workers should 


tively and happily in job situations. 


HELPS ON HOW TO GET STARTED 


A new DSCD publication venture now in process is a plan through which the 
Department is supplying to state journal editors a series of eight articles that deal 
with problems of everyday living in the school situation. The articles are briet 
and are written particularly for the inexperienced or emergency teacher. 

Approximately thirty state journal editors have indicated their intention to 
use all or a part of the series. The first three of the articles have already been sent 
to the various state journal offices. The complete series consists of the following 
eight articles, possibly to be reprinted later in bulletin form. 

1. Getting Into the Swing—Beatrice Hurley, Elementary School Teacher, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 

2. Scheduling a Busy Day—Evelyn Peterson, Elementary Supervisor, Waterloo, 
lowa 


3. Dressing Up Your Classroom—Lois M. Clark, Assistant Director, Rural Serv- 
ice, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

4. Teaching the Three R’s—Paul Witty, Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

5. Frills, Fads, or Fundamentals—Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 

6. The Fourth R—Relationships—Alice Miel, Division of Instruction, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


7. Growth and Individual Differences—Ruth Cunningham, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


8. Learning to Be Americans—H. H. Giles, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Peace and the Cost of Living 


Now that our nation is on the road to re- 
conversion—from war to peacetime produc- 
tion—school people are deeply concerned 
with the prices they will have to pay for 
food, clothing, rentals, and other essentials 
which make up their cost of living. They also 
want to know what ceiling prices will be on 
new automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
other consumer durable goods which wil! 
soon be coming back on the market again. 
Obviously the price levels at which teachers 
can buy these commodities will in no smail 
part determine the buying power of their 
present salaries. 

Under authority of the Congress and di- 
rection of the President, the Office of Price 
Administration has worked out policies for 
pricing during the reconversion period. 
These policies are based on the assumption 
that the best way to extinguish the fire of 
inflation is to smother it under an avalanche 
of goods. These policies therefore are de- 
signed to enable manufacturers to continue 
or to get back into large scale production 
and sale of goods at prices consumers can 
afford to pay. 

With reference to food, clothing, and 
other goods which stayed in production 
during the war, OPA expects to keep ceil- 
ings as nearly as possible at their present 
levels. On automobiles and other consumer 
durables, OPA expects to set ceiling prices 
at or near 1941 or 1942 prices—the prices at 
which these goods went out of production 
because of the war. When industries or 
manufacturers believe they cannot resume 
production at their former prices, they may 
ask OPA to review these prices. If they can 
prove that certain types of production costs 
are higher than they were in 1941 or in 1942, 
OPA has a definite and rapid method for 
making necessary adjustments. 

To help consumers and merchants to know 
exactly what legal prices are, OPA expects 
to continue to set ceiling prices in dollars- 
and-cents figures, and to extend this program 
to new durable goods and building ma- 
terials, Such figures now appear on official 
food price lists and on tickets which manu- 
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facturers must attach to certain clothing 
items, to electric irons, and to many other 
goods. 

Recognizing that public understanding, 
support, and participation all are essential to 
obtain 100 per cent compliance with retail 
ceiling prices, OPA and local volunteers are 
strengthening the Price Panels and Com- 
munity Service Panels (information panels) 
of local War Price and Rationing Boards. 
These panels are made up of school people 
and other leading citizens who are doing 
their part as volunteers to make price control 
an effective people’s program in their own 
communities, 

The importance of keeping firm controls 
over prices is highlighted by the fact that 
consumer demand (in terms of current in- 
comes and savings) is still much larger than 
consumer supply (particularly of automobiles 
and other durables). Until supply and de- 
mand come back into reasonable balance. 
controls over prices according to OPA shouid 
be maintained. 

If all controls are lifted too soon, there is 
grave danger that America will go through a 
disastrous cycle of inflation, then depression, 
like that which occurred after the end of 
World War I. On the other hand, if prices 
are held at steady levels, America will have a 
sound economic foundation to achieve pros- 
perity—-a prosperity marked by full produc- 
tion, full employment, full consumption, and 
a high and rising standard of living for all 
our people—James E. MeNnpDENHALL, Office 
of Price Administration, for the DSCD Leg- 
islative Committee. 


Through The Listening Post, the Legislative 
Committee of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development brings readers of 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP news on legislative 
and governmental matters of interest to school 
people. Chairman of the Committee is James 
E. Mendenhall. Other members are Mary 
Dabney Davis, Frances Mayfarth, Mary Hen- 
derson, Ruth Kemp, James Fox, Walter Hager, 
Marion Jordon, Edgar Draper, and Henry Otto. 
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Dawn of Peace. This department welcomes 
the coming of peace. Many of our educa- 
tional friends will return to their classrooms 
and offices. Professional groups will come to- 
gether again to discuss their common prob- 
lems and to voice their collective hopes. In 
the fields of supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment we should expect our regional, 
state, and local groups to resume their large 
projects in the cooperative improvement of 
instruction through the encouragement of 
the individual growth of many teachers in 
the nation. 


The Functions of Directors of Instruction. 
We have observed a renewed interest in defin- 
ing the functions and qualifications of super- 
visors and directors of instruction. From the 
Virginia State Department of Education 
comes a statement which was drafted by a 
committee consisting of three directors of 
instruction, two superintendents, and two 
elementary supervisors. It was based upon a 
tabulation of the returns of a questionnaire 
which was sent to administrators and super- 
visors. In addition to the common duties one 
is pleased to note an emphasis upon such 
functions as leadership in cooperative under- 
takings to improve instruction, in stimulating 
an experimental attitude, in democratic de- 
termination of policies, and in coordinating 
the elementary and high school. 


College Groups Prepare Curriculum Bul- 
letins. Two mimeographed publications have 
recently come to our desk from Harold B. 
Alberty of Ohio State University which 
show how college studies may contribute 
directly to the improvement of instruction. 
They were prepared by groups of students 
working cooperatively on problems of 
secondary education. How to Make a Re- 
source Unit was prepared by a group who 
needed help in planning learning experiences 
to solve the problems of living in a demo- 
cratic society. Problems of Living in the Air 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


Age is a resource unit which applies the pro- 
posed plan to a problem of current living as 
it affects young people. The procedures sug- 
gested include pupil planning and participa- 
tion in varied activities which cut across 
subject boundaries. 


Schools Make Self-Survey. The schools of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, have recently com- 
pleted an evaluation conducted by a series of 
committees of teachers and administrators. 
Three phases were included: a survey of 
school equipment and buildings; a review of 
theories and methods of instruction now in 
use, with suggestions of changes and im- 
provements that are necessary to increase the 
efficiency of the school system; a study of 
the part that the schools play in the life of 
the entire community, with recommendations 
for the enrichment and expansion of this 
program. Superintendent F. L. Wiley in- 
forms us that a report of the survey will 
soon be available. 


Regional Meeting of Department. A regional 
meeting of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development was held at 
Peabody College on July 28, 1945. Repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and other states 
were present. The Alabama group is em- 
phasizing human and natural resources. In 
Kentucky the major activity next fall will 
be in the area of curriculum development. 
The Tennessee group has organized itself 
into committees parallel with those of the 
national organization and is giving greatest 
emphasis to the beginning supervisor. Jane 
Franseth of the University of Georgia briefly 
described a program of intensive training of 
prospective supervisors which is a coopera- 
tive enterprise of all those in the state inter- 
ested in educational leadership. Gertrude 
Hankamp presented an impressive review of 
the projects of the Department. R. Lee 
Thomas presided over the meeting. 
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Work Experience. University School, Ohio 
State University, conducted a farm camp for 
twenty-five school girls in Lorain County, 
Ohio, last summer. It was one of the work 
camps sponsored by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and approved by 
the county agent. The girls pick vegetables 
and fruit at 4o cents an hour. A country 
school building is equipped with double- 
decker bunks, hot showers, and other living 
essentials. A regular cook is employed, and 
a camp doctor checks the girls’ weight 
weekly. A woman director and two coun- 
selors work with the girls in the operation of 
the camp. Weekend and evening activities 
are planned as recreation. Every girl as- 
sumes duties in the camp. The food costs and 
salary of the cook are pro-rated among the 
girls. 


Revision of Social Studies. Supervisory and 
curricular problems in the Evanston (Ill.) Ele- 
mentary Schools are handled by the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee. All of last year 
the Educational Policies Committee with 
members of the teaching staff, the superinten- 
dent, board members, and principals worked 
in discussion greups trying to formulate 
some objectives that were realistic and usable. 
A tentative set of objectives was formulated 
which, however, was not acceptable to the 
textbook committee whose job it was to 
select materials. Therefore, the principals of 
all of the schools have been meeting together 
regularly this year to try to formulate sim- 
pler and more realistic objectives. Progress 
is being made and by the end of the year 
definite plans will be made for the in-service 
training program for next year—Helen M. 
Sanford, Principal, Haven School. 


_ Human Relationships. Members of the ele- 
mentary school supervisory staff in York, 
Penn., with the encouragement of their su- 
perintendent have gone quietly about the 
matter of improving human relationships in 
school and community during the past six 
years. They have made opportunities for 
varying religious, racial, and social groups 
to work together on such common problems 
as establishing child centers, securing proper 
probation personnel, and considering the 
school hot-lunch program. They have ob- 
tained library books for school classrooms 
that show child life in all the other countries 
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of the world. They know that our children 
will be world citizens—good or bad—and 
they want them to be good ones.—Victoria 
Lyles, Director of Elementary Education. 


Supervisor of Visual Education. The 
Youngstown (Ohio) Public Schools have 
employed a full-time supervisor who is re- 
sponsible for the development of a program 
of visual education. A budget was set up 
after making a comprehensive study of prac- 
tices in other school systems. Four reels of 
colored film on Mexico were taken, titled, 
and edited for local use. The preparation of 
handmade slides was demonstrated and was 
readily taken up by the teachers. A com- 
parative study of teaching ninth-grade 
science with and without visual aids is being 
conducted.—John F. Walter, Supervisor of 
Visual Education. 


Superintendent’s Round Table. Participation 
of teachers in the development of the cur- 
riculum in Lincoln, Neb., is accomplished 
through the Superintendent’s Round Table. 
A planning committee composed of twelve 
or fifteen members outlines the objectives, 
principles, and methods involved in the prob- 
lem under consideration. The superintendent 
then appoints a work committee to do the 
work at hand. The work committee reports 
periodically to a coordinating body con- 
sisting of the superintendent of schools, the 
director of curriculum, the director of ele- 
mentary education, and other consultants. In 
this manner the following pieces of work 
were done: revision of the curriculum guides 
in English and junior high school science; 
preparation of a manual on school journeys; 
and development of a plan of in-service 
growth of teachers—-A. E. Folsom, Chair- 
man Round Table Sector on Evolving the 
Curriculum, 


State Curriculum Program. Recent legisla- 
tive action has added a twelfth grade to the 
South Carolina School System. The need for 
reorganization led to the acceptance of a 
proposal for a long-term program of cur- 
riculum improvement known as the Twelve 
Year School Program. E. W. Rushton who 
has served as high school supervisor has 
been appointed director. He will be assisted 
by Mrs. DeWitt Brunson, formerly school 
superintendent in Sumter County. 
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In Brief. Edward G. Olsen has been ap- 
pointed director of School and Community 
Relations, a new division in the Washington 
State Department of Education. His general 
functions are to stimulate the development 
of community study and service programs 
in the public schools of the state, to promote 
educational planning by school and lay lead- 
ers, and to establish a demonstration com- 
munity service center in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

T. D. Rice, who has served since 1943 as 
director of the Michigan Secondary Curri- 
culum Study, has resigned to become con- 
sultant in the Curriculum Workshop at 
Northwestern University. The duties of the 
directorship of the Study have been taken 
over by Roland C. Faunce, chief of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Guy Wagner of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, Iowa, is on leave to work 
with American troops at the American Uni- 
versity in London, having charge of cur- 
riculum and supervision. 

Gordon Rutherford, former Vancouver 
principal, has been appointed junior high 
school supervisor in the Washington State 
Department of Education. 

H. George Murphy, formerly an elementary 
principal at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., has 
been appointed senior education supervisor 
in the Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
New York State Department of Education. 

Arrangements have been made between the 
New York City Schools and the National 
Broadcasting Company to experiment with 
television as a teaching medium. 

Paul Leonard, formerly at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is now president of San Francisco 
State College. 

Walter Anderson, formerly at Montana 
State University, has gone to Minneapolis, 
Minn., as assistant superintendent of schools. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Arkansas State Department of Education— 
Handbook for Elementary Teachers. Little 
Rock, Ark.: State Department of Educa- 
tion. 1944. 94 p. Paper covers. Single copies 
free for educational institutions. 

Brockton Public Schools—Teachers’ Guide 
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for Language Experiences. Grade 1. 
Brockton, Mass.: Brockton Public Schools. 
1944. 62 p. Mimeographed. $1.25. 

Brockton Public Schools—Suggestions for 
Group Guidance. Grade VIII. Brockton, 
Mass.: Brockton Public Schools. 1944. 48 p. 
Mimeographed. 60 cents. 

Cincinnati Public Schools—The Intermediate 
Manual, Curriculum Bulletin 125. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Cincinnati Public Schools. 1945. 
495 p- Paper covers. $2.60. 

Denver Public Schools—Toward Better 
Reading. An Instructional Guide for Use 
in the Denver Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Denver, Colo.: Denver Public 
Schools. 1945. 88 p. $1. 

Denver Public Schools—Shifting Horizons. 
Air-Age Unit. Denver, Colo.: Denver 
Public Schools. 1944-45. 89 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. $1. 

Detroit Public Schools—Building One Na- 
tion Indivisible, A Bulletin on Intercultural 
Education. Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Public 
Schools. 1944. 94 p. Mimeographed. Not 
available for purchase. 

Grand Rapids Public Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Paper covers. Creative and Apprecia- 
tive. (Nature, Literature, Oral and Written 
Expression, Fine Art, Practical Arts, 
Dramatization, Music). 1944. 137 p. Kg- 
Grade 2. $1. 

Healthful Living. (Physical Education, Re- 
lated Suggestions in Healthful Living). Kg- 
Grade 2. 1944. 46 p. 50 cents. 

Creative and Appreciative. (Literature, 
Practical Art, Creative Writing, Music 
Dramatization, Fine Art). Grade III-VI. 
1944. 126 p. $1. 

Healthful Living. (Physical Education, Un- 
directed Outdoor Play). Grades III-VI. 
1944. 29 p. 50 cents. 

Los Angeles City Schools—Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Education. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Los Angeles City Schools. 1944. 111 
p. Paper covers. 70 cents. 

St. Paul Public Schools—Units of Work, 
Elementary School 1-8. Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number 15. St. Paul, Minn.: St. Paul 
Public Schools. 1945. 37 p. Mimeographed. 
75 cents. 

Toland, E. G.—Driver Education and Train- 
ing. Los Angeles 12, Calif.: Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 808 
North Spring Street. 1945. 31 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. ro cents. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


MISS SQUIRRELY GOZINTA HEAVEN 


IT WAS INEVITABLE that 
she be nicknamed “Miss Squir- 
rely.” Her bright eyes shone 
like shoe buttons, and with her 
prominent front teeth and 
chubby pink cheeks, the resem- 
blance was too clear to miss. But 
Miss Squirrely didn’t seem to 
mind, and she was used to it by 
now. The name had stuck for 
forty-odd years while Miss 
Squirrely (nee Reynolds) taught 
the third grade in Center City. 

There were traditions that 
went with the nickname. Every 
year on the first day of school 
some sweet innocent came to 
the door and asked, “Is this 
Miss Squirrely’s room?” While 
the whole group of forty-some 
youngsters squirmed with nerv- 
ous glee, Miss Squirrely would 
make a broad gesture toward the 
class and chirp, “Why yes. Did 
you come to see my collection of 
nuts?” This always brought the 
house down. Delighted 8-year- 
olds doubled up with laughter 
and held their sides in the 
delicious pain of gasping for breath between 
giggles and shouts. 

Once in a while some former student, 
gravely dignified now with the responsibility 
of parenthood, would ask Miss Reynolds if 
she didn’t get tired of the old gag. “Oh, no,” 


EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP welcomes as a regu- 
lar contributor Ruth Cunningham, who will 
write and illustrate “The Importance of People” 
department of the journal. Miss Cunningham, 
former editor of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP and 
DSCD executive secretary, is now staff member 
of the Institute for School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 
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Miss Squirrely would reply. “Everyone 
needs a good laugh now and then.” 

And regularly, some brave young parent 
would come to Miss Squirrely’s room to 
complain about her teaching methods. 
Johnny (or Sally or Tim or Sue) wasn’t 
learning his gozintas. Everyone knows that 
the younger generation is supposed to learn 
their gozintas in the third grade. Two gozin- 
ta two, once; two gozinta four, twice; on 
up to nine gozinta eighty-one, nine times. 
But Miss Squirrely, unperturbed, would say, 
“But Johnny doesn’t need his gozintas yet. 
When he gets ready, he’ll learn them.” And, 
usually Johnny did—when he needed them 
and when he was ready. 
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“Is this Miss Squirrely’s room?” 


Then there was the matter of marks. Cen- 
ter City mothers held violent indignation 
meetings over the bridge tables about Miss 
Squirrely’s methods of distributing the ABC’s 
and D’s. For example, there was the case of 
Mrs. Carson’s Susan. Susan was bright as a 
new dime, and never missed a word in 
spelling, but one month she had a C in spelling 
on her report card! Mrs. Carson descended 
on the school with right- 


eous indignation oozing ~~ 
from every pore. She de- “~ ¢ 
manded an explanation. « @ 


Miss Squirrely was glad & 
to explain. “You see,” she 
said, “Susie—” 

“Susan!” corrected Mrs, 
Carson. “Susie,” continued 
Miss Squirrely calmly, “is 
getting too smarty. She 
needed a C to show her 
that the world isn’t all lolly- 
pops and ice-cream cones, 
and that she isn’t really any 
better than anyone else, and 
that it’s a good idea to have 
to work now and then. But 
Butch, that’s Jim Ball’s boy, 
needed that A—so I gave it 
to him.” 
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“But can he spell as well as my Susan?” 
asked Mrs. Carson. 

“No,” admitted Miss Squirrely with a 
sigh. “He can’t spell very well I’m afraid, but, 
you see, Jim—that’s his father—has been 
sick lately and can’t work; so Butch couldn’t 
have a model plane like the other boys.” 

Mrs. Carson began to wonder if Miss 
Squirrely wasn’t a bit too old to teach. Her 
mind seemed to be wandering these days. 
She’d better bring her back to firmer ground. 
“But you just said this boy can’t spell. Then 
why—.” 

“['m just explaining,” continued Miss 
Squirrely patiently. “You see, you shouldn’t 
treat children for what they’ve done but for 
what they need. Now, Butch is a fine boy 
and some day he may be a fine citizen for 
Center City and a good garbage collector 
like his father, But things haven't been going 
too well at home so he zeeded that A.” 

“She’s hopeless,” exclaimed Mrs. Carson 
as she adroitly dealt cards at the bridge party 
that afternoon. “Ab-so- 
lute-ly hopeless!” 

At that same moment, 
™ far from Center City in 
¢ the halls of a great uni- 
versity, sat one of Miss 
Squirrely’s former stu- 
dents, now a professor. 
He was struggling with 
coefficients of correla- 
tion, I. Q.’s, vocabulary 
loads, 2nd such. He was 
bored. As he gazed out of the window he 
wondered how he’d ever managed to get 
educated in Center City, where vocabulary 
loads were unheard of. Why, if Miss 
Squirrely ever saw a coefficient of correla- 
tion she’d probably burst out in giggles, 
then explain that everybody weeds a good 
laugh now and then! 

He smiled to himself and began to put his 
papers in neat piles so he could go home and 
forget them. But he kept on smiling and 
thinking of Miss Squirrely as he walked home 
across the campus. “Maybe the old girl has 
something,” he said to himself. “Maybe we 
do need to know more about needs of kids.” 

Thus was born a “new” School of 
Thought. It was not new, really, for Miss 
Squirrely had known about it for years, but 
when Ph.D’s began writing articles, and 
learned educators gave papers before distin- 


Mrs. Carson 
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guished audiences, NEEDS took a new and 
important place in education. Hundreds of 
teachers, many of whom had understood 
needs for years and years, began to practice 
what they'd always known was good sense, 
and, finally, thousands of youngsters began 
to have more significant experiences. Things 
weren’t quite the same as in Miss Squirrely’s 
room, to be sure. For example, it was de- 
cided that while youngsters’ behavior should 
be evaluated, they didn’t need competitive 
marks; so there weren’t ABC’s and D’s to dis- 
tribute. But Miss Squirrely’s spirit lived in 
the “new” classrooms. 

As word flew about the country that 
NEEDS were the rage, educators everywhere 
began making lists and revising curriculums. 
Miss Kingsley, supervisor of Center City 
Schools, worn out from long years of writing 
courses of study, rolled her eyes in dispair. 
Then she hit on a bright idea. She got out her 
old course of study which had on the first 
pages, as was the law of the Medes and the 
Persians, a list of “objectives.” She crossed 
out the word Objectives (things ] want the 
children to do and be and feel) and wrote in 
its place at the top of the list, the word 
Needs. She gave a sigh of relief. It wasn’t so 
difficult after all to keep up with the new 
trends of thought. 

At the next teachers’ meeting she an- 
nounced that hence forth the curriculum was 
to be built on the needs of boys and girls. 

Miss Squirrely’s old eyes brightened. Had 
she heard right? Yes, she had! It had come 
at last. Here was hope for youngsters, for 
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The former student 


teachers, for education. She felt like laugh- 
ing and shouting as her youngsters did at 
the “Squirrely’s nuts” joke. But she’d better 
listen carefully. This was important. 
What was that? There must be some mistake. 
No, it couldn't be, but it was true. The su- 
pervisor was saying just as clear as anything 
“. .. and of course we all know that every 
boy and girl needs the gozintas in the third 
grade.” 


“And then,” said Saint Peter as he stood at 
the Pearly Gates interviewing Miss Squirrely, 
“did you tell the supervisor where to get off?” 

“No,” sighed Miss Squirrely. “I guess she 
just needs to know people better, boys and 
girls especially and maybe when she’s ready, 
she’ll learn.” 

Saint Peter smiled, then shouted for all 
the Saints to hear: 


Miss Squirrely gozinta Heaven! 
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The New—in Review 


FREQUENCY MODULATION has a 
magic sound to teachers interested in more 
effective teaching materials. Now that the 
war is over, there is no limit to the extent 
to which science can offer new media of 
reproducing instructional programs. Every 
teacher should feel a responsibility for keep- 
ing informed as to new developments and 
implementing those that are practical and 
helpful in his school program. F M Broad- 
casters, Inc., an organization of leaders in 
American broadcasting, operating on a non- 
profit basis for the furtherance of this new 
system of radio broadcasting and radio re- 
ception, has made available a free pamphlet 
describing the how, why, where, and when 
of frequency modulation. (F M Means Far 
More Listening Pleasure for You, F M 
Broadcasters, Inc., 711 Colorado Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.) This publication offers 
a good orientation into the subject, and the 
alert teacher will find many more instruc- 
tive materials available in the coming months. 


EVERY SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER 
should be on the mailing list of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C., to re- 
ceive notices of new services and publica- 
tions from that office. Through grants from 
the radio industry and foundations, the 
FREC has conducted research on significant 
radio problems and has made reports of this 
research available at a very small cost. Of 
particular interest to schools are the follow- 
ing reports which sell individually for 25 
cents: Criteria for Children’s Radio Pro- 


The new editor of “The New—in Review” is 
Sara M. Krentzman, Florida state consultant 
in school libraries and demonstration school 
librarian at Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. Miss Krentzman and contributing 
reviewers will continue to keep readers in- 
formed on what’s new in books, radio, films, 
and other materials for teachers. 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 


grams by Howard Rowland, I. Keith Tyler, 
and Norman Woelfel; Radio in the Schools 
of Ohio by Seerley Reid; and School-Wide 
Use of Radio by Norman Woelfel and Irving 
Robbins. A monthly list of carefully se- 
lected network programs is prepared by the 
FREC, and copies are available to State De- 
partments of Education for duplication and 
circulation to individual school systems in 
each state. The Consultant Service of the 
Radio Division offers technical advice on 
radio problems and on procedures for de- 
veloping F M stations in the frequencies 
reserved exclusively for educational broad- 
casting. Through this committee is avail- 
able a wealth of material on radio—all in- 
expensive, or free for the asking! 


CHILDREN LISTEN better if they are 
taught the skill, according to the pamphlet 
Skill in Listening prepared by Alice Sterner, 
Katharine Monoghan Saunders, and Milton 
A. Kaplan (Chicago, National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1945, 35 cents). This 
pamphlet—one of a series on communication 
with Lennox Grey, editor, and Clara A. 
Molendyk, associate editor—gives in brief 
and readable form an analysis of the listen- 
ing process, newscast and commentaries, 
radio drama, and radio verse plays. In ad- 
dition, there are excellent, selected bibliog- 
raphies on the history of broadcasting, radio 
audience, radio technique, collections of 
radio scripts, recordings, transcriptions, an- 
thologies in which verse plays can be found, 
scripts, published radio verse plays, radio 
programs, and sources of information con- 
cerning radio materials, radio news, and 
books giving useful guidance to teachers 
eager to improve their classroom instruction 
in listening. The analytical table of contents 
and marginal topics in this pamphlet facili- 
tate the busy teacher’s rapid location of 
exactly what she needs most.—Angela M. 
Broening, Baltimore (Maryland) Public 
Schools. 
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WORDS SEEM WONDERFUL in The 
Golden Dictionary, prepared for children 
by Elien Wales Walpole, under the direction 
of Mary Reed, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The words included were chosen care- 
fully from standard word lists and from 


studies of children’s vocabularies. Defini- 
tions in terms of meanings which may be 
understood by the very young and pictures 
which tie up with children’s experiences are 
given for 1030 words. The purpose of the 
dictionary is “to form good dictionary habits 
early in life—to understand alphabetical or- 
der, to develop speed in finding words, ap- 
preciation of the meanings of words, and 
sensitivity for their correct usage.” The 
drawings, with their clear, strong colors and 
alphabetical arrangement, help to initiate the 
child in the use of a new tool for learning. 
The Golden Dictionary (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1944, $1.50) is a gay, colorful 
book which little children will like. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS have come to de- 
pend upon the annual listing of science ma- 
terials by Hanor A. Webb of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. “The High- 
School Science Library for 1944-1945” has 
been reprinted from the January 1945 issue 
of the Peabody Journal of Education and 
may be obtained for 15 cents a copy from 
the author, Hanor A. Webb, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. 


PEOPLE THROUGH BOOKS is the chal- 
lenging title of the new bulletin published 
monthly by the East and West Association, 
4o East Forty-ninth Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. In addition to reviewing the best 
current books about other peoples, it also 
lists program suggestions, resources for ex- 
hibits, pamphlets, and other inexpensive ma- 
terials, An annual subscription to the bulle- 
tin is $3.50, and payment of an additional 
$3 will bring a set of four mountable 8%2-by- 
11 photoprints on the people under discus- 
sion each month. 

To the librarian who submits the most 
interesting report of a library activity which 
brings people in the community together, 
People Through Books will offer a free sub- 
scription to the bulletin or a copy of the 
keynote book of the month. The August 
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award went to the Plainfield Public Library, 
Plainfield, N. J., for a report submitted by 
Elizabeth P. Booth, assistant librarian, of 
the unusually successful celebrations spon- 
sored by the Library for China Book Week 
and for Negro History Week. 


AN ESSENTIAL BOOK for all rural teach- 
ers because of its valuable ideas and sug- 
gested techniques is Living and Learning in 
a Rural School by Genevieve Bowen (Mac- 
millan, 1944, $3). The easy, conversational 
style makes the book interesting as well as 
helpful. It is about boys and girls working, 
playing, and learning together with their 
teacher and community. It shows them ac- 
quiring habits and attitudes of thinking and 
doing which make them good citizens “here 
and now” and prepare them for the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of adulthood later on. 
It is sure to bring a refreshing point of view 
to all concerned with rural life, as they share 
the experiences of Miss Lee, the teacher, in 
the daily life of the school, learning to 
recognize and to meet the needs of her 
pupils, and the experiences of the com- 
munity, as its citizens learn to work together 
for the best interests of children and adults. 
Many believe that the future of civilization 
depends upon intelligent citizens who have 
learned to solve their own problems success- 
fully. They believe, also, that in the years 
ahead we can find a better way of life than 
the small community has yet seen if we can 
learn to meet the needs of a greatly changed 
rural America. These persons will find Liv- 
ing and Learning in a Rural School both in- 
spirational and helpful. 

In addition to supplying a valuable bibliog- 
raphy, the book presents questions pertinent 
to the multigraded teacher and refers to 
pages in the book on which the answers may 
be found. There are about 120,000 one- 
teacher schools in the United States today. 
To the teachers of these schools, this book 
is sure to be worthwhile as a guide in mak- 
ing a transition from traditional procedures 
to a more flexible type of program.—Sarah 
E. Alpanalp, Elementary Supervisor, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE in the March 1945 
issue of the Educational Film Guide (for- 
merly Educational Film Catalog) was used 
to determine the future policy of the pub- 
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lication, including its name and coverage. 
On the basis of the returns, it was decided 
to call the publication Educational Film 
Guide, to drop all information about 35mm 
nontheatrical films, and to include infor- 
mation about slides, films, filmstrips, and re- 
cordings in a separate publication. 

The 1945 annual, now available (Educa- 
tional Filmt Guide, New York, N. Y., H. 
W. Wilson Company, $3 a year), includes 
all films listed in the 1944 annual, the Sep- 
tember 1944, the March and April 1945 1s- 
sues, and many new films. “This annual 
will include three parts: (1) titles of all 
films included in the selected part plus the 
new films issued since the fall of 1944, com- 
bined in one alphabet with the subjects of 
the selected films; (2) a classified list of the 
selected films; (3) a list of producers and 
distributors.” 


EXPERIMENTING TOGETHER —the 
teacher and the school librarian—has been 
the theme of a series of American Library 
Association publications designed to pro- 
mote ceoperative planning in schools for the 
selection and use of materials of instruction. 
Beginning in 1938 with The Librarian and 
the Teacher of English, the series has cov- 
ered the fields of science and music. The 
fourth title, The Librarian and the Teacher 
of Home Economics, (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1945, 75 cents) is writ- 
ten by Margaret Pritchard and Frances 
Henne of the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate School and promises to be one of the 
most valuable of the series. 

Down-to-earth help is given through the 


descriptions of the cooperative development 
of projects by the home economics teacher 


and the school librarian. A list of books 
suggested as basic for a home economics col- 
lection is appended, as well as a list of sixty 
books of fiction recommended for teaching 
individual, family, and social relationships. 
This section of the pamphlet suggests help 
for teachers of social studies and English. 


AN INTEGRATING FACTOR in a school 
is the good school library, according to the 
pamphlet, School Libraries for Today and 
Tomorrow: Functions and Standards (Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1945, 
$1). The actual preparation of this publi- 
cation, one of a series called “Planning for 
Libraries,” was a demonstration in group 
planning. The pamphlet was prepared by 
a sub-committee of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Post-War Planning, under the chairman- 
ship of Mary Peacock Douglas. In addition, 
the cooperation of many teachers, librarians 
and school administrators made this a co- 
operative project. N. L. Engelhardt, presi- 
dent, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has contributed an introductory 
statement concerning the place of the li- 
brary in the school program. “The pamphlet 
presents objectives of schoo! libraries in the 
light of educational trends; suggests stand- 
ards for efficient service based on the best 
practices and experiences of school librarians; 
and indicates those aspects of library serv- 
ice which help children and young people 
to gather ideas, to interpret facts intelligent- 
iy, and to become more skillful in the use 
of printed and auditory materials.” 


Have You Ordered Your 1945 Edition? 


The 1945 edition of Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields 
is now available and may be ordered from DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. This booklet was prepared by E. T. McSwain of North- 
western University, assisted by Mary Beauchamp, Mary Louise Hess, Vicente 
Lema, Hazel McCanne, and Buford Williams. The Bibliography is designed to 
meet the needs of all school people, with professional books and bulletins organized 
into classifications beginning with “Administration” and continuing through 
“Youth Problems and Programs.” A listing of professional magazines and peri- 
odicals is also included. This publication sells for 25 cents a copy. 
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Tools for Learning 


READING FOR TEACHERS . . . Sprouting our Functional Literacy 


Roma Gans 


NO GREATER TRIBUTE has been paid 
the teaching profession than the one implied 
by those who ask that the future and en- 
during peace be assured through effective 
education. But to understand our respon- 
sibilities we need specific knowledge in many 
fields in which at present we may be novices. 
Such important focal fields as international 
planning, race relations, Russia, labor-man- 
agement needs, and full employment are all 
interwoven in the concept of enduring peace. 

The regular reading of a good daily news- 
paper with adequate national and _inter- 
national coverage seems a necessity—even if 
this means subscribing for one by mail and 
reading it several days later. Because few 
of us were given help on interpreting re- 
ports of current affairs in newspapers as a 
part of our education, to be astute readers 
we need the help of such books as Edgar 
Dale’s How to Read a Newspaper Our 
newspaper reading might well be supple- 
mented with regular listening to radio com- 
mentators. A series of articles by Dixon 
Wecter beginning in the June 1945 issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly will serve as a guide to 
appraisal of commentators. 

Through magazines we can gain added 
interpretation. Especially do we need to 
read such liberal magazines as The Nation 
and The New Republic for information 
written from an outlook differing from that 
of the majority of our newspapers. News 


1 Scott Foresman and Company. 


Introducing “Tools for Learning” with an 
article on Reading for Teachers is Roma Gans 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. Miss Gans points out major 
areas in which school people, both as in- 
dividuals and as teachers, will want to keep 
posted and suggests books and periodicals which 
would give readers an introduction to the 
various fields. 
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Week and Time which have wide coverage 
of news are good for information. 

In addition to current reading many of 
us feel the need for a background in specific 
fields. To add to our information on inter- 
group relations, we can read with profit 
special books and pamphlets such as Probing 
our Prejudices* by Powdermaker and Storen, 
A Monthly Summary of Events and Trends 
in Race Relations, The Races of Mankind* 
by Benedict and Weltfish, and Overcoming 
Anti-Semitism® by Solomon Fineberg. South 
Today® and Common Ground’ might ap- 
propriately be included in our regular maga- 
zine reading list for the growing teacher’s 
library. 

Securing a better understanding in labor- 
management problems demands a_ back- 
ground which may be gained from Leo 
Huberman’s Labor Spy Racket. ‘The con- 
tents are based on the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee Investigation. Going back to 
this book may seem like an exhumation proc- 
ess; the Wagner Act has altered much of 
the national situation described in the testi- 
mony. Yet, the labor-management field, like 
all significant fields, must be understood 
through its history. Other helpful readings 
are Labor in the Post War World® and The 
Forward March of American Labor. 

Perhaps an area in which one will meet 
greatest difficulty in getting dependable in- 
formation and therefore increased under- 


2 Harpers Brothers. 

’ Prepared for Julius Rosenwald Fund by Social 
Science Institute, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

4 Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85. 

Harpers Brothers. 

6 Published at Clayton, Ga., 
Paula Snelling, Editors. 

7 Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

8 Modern Age Books, Inc., 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

9 Workers Education Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

10LJ.D. Pamphlet Series, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Lillian Smith and 
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standing is the one regarding Russia. Joseph 
Davies’ Mission to Moscow," although sev- 
eral years old, is still of great value. The 
People of the U. S. S. R.12 can serve as a 
brief introduction. Russia Is No Riddle 
by Edmund Stevens is on my list to read 
next. 

Closely related to these broad fields is 
the all important professional field of the 
changing curriculum, changing more rapidly 
and more fundamentally in some places be- 
cause of important consideration given to 
the responsibility of educating for permanent 
peace. Reports of outstanding curricular re- 
visions and readings related to this immedi- 
ate need of our schools at this time are 
musts on a teacher’s reading list. Also re- 
lated and of utmost importance is the need 
for increased understanding of children and 
youth based upon the deeper insights com- 
ing from the field of mental hygiene, a phase 
of human understanding well developed in 
the past years, but about which most of us 


11 Simon and Schuster. 

12 The East and West Association, 40 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

18 Greenberg Publishing Company. 


who were formerly educated to teach as 
yet know very little. 

Perhaps the thought of keeping informed 
on these big issues is too discouraging espe- 
cially if we feel woefully out-of-date at this 
time. Therefore, a planned program of read- 
ing must be included in our already busy 
lives, even at the cost of other worthy pur- 
suits. The effect will permeate the quality of 
our curriculum revision, our activities in 
organizations, our interests in local, national, 
and international affairs, yea, and even the 
ultimate status of the profession. 


STANDARD TESTS IN 
READING 


Reading Readiness 

Primary Reading—Grds. 

Reading Comprehension and Speed—Grds. 
Reading Comprehension and Speed—Grds. 
High School Reading—Grds. 7-12 

Specimen Set of Reading Tests—50¢ 
Specimen any test—15¢ 


Specimen Set Elementary and Battery Tests $1.00 
Specimen Set High School & College Tests $1.00 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests $2.00 

ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rockville Centre New York 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


By JoHN R. Crark, ARTHUR OTIS 
and CaroLINE Hatton CLARK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 


_MY SECOND” 
NUMBER BOOK 


New number books that develop arithmetic meanings 
and direct children in the early grades in effective uses 
of number. They supply drill that is the basis for later 
successful work in arithmetic—drill in meanings, in 
relationships, and in facts. Large, simple drawings and 
graphic devices, such as the abacus and “slide rule,” 
provide concreteness of imagery. The books employ an 
essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined to 
eliminate language difficulties. They make definite 
provision for organized, sequential learning of arith- 
metic and promote discovery and resourcefulness in 
problem solving. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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BOOKS for Teachers 


AN OVERVIEW OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Bernice Baxter avd Anne M. Bradley 


A brief but comprehensive manual of practical guidance. Its succinct treat- 
ment of essentials includes a clear summary of (1) the principles underlying 
good classroom organization regarded from the child development point of 
view, and (2) the workaday basis for selecting experiences and content in 
the elementary subject fields. ///ustrated. 136 pages. $1.25 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
Gertrude Forrester 


With Specific Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects. An unusually 
practical text, devoted to putting theory to work. Detailed, comprehensive 
discussions of methods of guidance counseling and an extensive program of 
activities for students are provided. J/lustrated. 480 pages. $3.00 


INTERACTION, THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS. By 
L. Thomas Hopkins 


Explains the basic principles of democratic education and their operation 
in curriculum and teaching. Includes many practical illustrations to make 
the material useful both to prospective teachers and to those in service. 
Proposes a democratic program for the professional training of educators. 


490 pages. $2.75 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES, Second Edition. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley 


Provides a body of concrete knowledge of what teaching the social studies 
means. Against a well-ordered background of the general nature and pur- 
pose of the social studies, this book gives an account of current conditions, 
vital issues, and the particular procedures that constitute the teacher’s daily 
work. 670 pages. $3.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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Educating for Democratic Leadership 


FOR US THE LIVING 


AN APPROACH TO 
CIVIC EDUCATION 


By JOHN J. MAHONEY 


Professor of Education, Boston University; 
Director, Harvard-Boston University Extension Courses for Teachers 


AKING BETTER CITIZENS through edu- 
M cation for democratic responsibility 
is the significant problem with which this 
book deals so freshly. It gives definite 
answers to teachers and school officers, both 
elementary and secondary schools, who are 
committed to education for democracy but 
are in the dark as to what to teach, how 
to teach and how to conduct a_ public 
school that focuses on education for more 
all around citizenship. Teachers and 
school administrative officers, parents and 


taxpayers, sincerely concerned in strength- 
ening our democratic way of life, will read 
it with keen enthusiasm for its valuable 
contribution. 
“... invaluable as a guide for teachers 
and for the use of classes of prospective 
teachers . . . it is certain to arrest the at- 
tention of citizens who are interested in 
the betterment of citizenship through im- 
proved educational  processes.”—Payson 
mith, University of Maine. $3.00 


A New and Exciting Aid to 
Inter-Racial Understanding 


THEY SEE FOR THEMSELVES 


A Documentary Approach to Intercultural 
Education in the High School 


By SPENCER BROWN 
Department of English, Fieldston 
School, New York 


This is the record of successful experiences 
with dramatic productions as a vivid means 


of showing the contributions of different cul- | 


tures to American life. Sample plays are in- 
cluded. It is a practical means of offsetting, 
emotionally and factually, the growth of 
youthful prejudice. Volume III in the Series 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 

Cloth: $2.00 Paper: $1.25 


The Role of Religion 
in Education 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Seventh Annual Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society 


Edited by JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Associate Professor, Yale University 


A realistic approach to the “hot” theme of 
the need for religious influences in public 
education. How can schools committed to 
religious neutrality foster those spiritual 
values needed to enhance democratic living— 
is the urgent topic here constructively ex- 
amined by leading educators. “Loaded with 
ideas, well digested, tersely expressed. . . 


The Christian Century. $2.50 


At bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Elementary-schoot teachers 
enjoy reading 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES and 
MIDDLE-GRADE ACTIVITIES 


Issued five times a year, these two Scott- 
Foresman service periodicals bring re- 
ports of what other teachers are doing; 
notes and quotes on professional books 
and school news; articles by such leaders 
as William S. Gray, Paul R. Hanna, F. B. 
Knight, May Hill Arbuthnot. Primary 
Activities carries a column, “The Teacher 
as a Person” by Lillian Gray, with ideas 
for the teacher’s personal and _ profes- 
sional enrichment. Middle-Grade Activi- 
ties has a chatty teacher-centered col- 
umn, “Miss Jones Gets Around.” 


A Kentucky principal writes, “The Ac- 
tivities papers are most helpful to the 
teachers. I appreciate your sending them 
to us.” An Oklahoma principal says: “We 
find Activities so interesting and helpful 
we want them for next year.” The teach- 
ers in an Illinois school report, “We have 
all found Activities very useful and 
usable. Please renew our free subscrip- 
tion.” From Minnesota, “We have en- 
joyed Activities so much and refer to 
them often.” From California, “There is 
always very interesting and valuable 
reading in them.” From New York, 
“Copies contained valuable suggestions 
which I shall try immediately.” 


Won't you check with your teachers to 
make sure that they are on the free sub- 
scription list? Or talk over with them the 
articles and activities in the fall issues. 
Are you familiar with the other popular 
S-F service periodicals? School Briefs 
for administrators and supervisors; High 
Scheel High Lights for high-school princi- 
pals; Junior Briefs for junior high princi- 
pals; Classroom Activities for rural 
teachers, Grades 1-8. Our Service De- 
partment will be glad to send you copies 
of the current issues. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 


FAIR IS THE MORNING 
By Loula Grace Erdman 


An absorbing novel of a young 

teacher’s first year in a rural 

school. 

By the author of Separate Star. 
$2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York 3, Toronto 1 


10¢ each 10¢ each 


PLAN TO USE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 
as part of your course material 


These popular lively pamphlets, now in their tenth 
million, present facts and information on vital 
P subjects 


stwar 
WHAT ri TRADE MEANS TO YOU 


Youth, Educati 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


VITAMINS FOR HEALTH 


Human Relations 
THE OF MANKIND 


Governmen 
SAFEGUARDING OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Consum: 
HOW "WE SPEND OUR MONEY 


These are just samples of the many Public Affairs 
Pamphlets available 


Public Affairs Committee 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription for the next 12 issues 
and bill me for $1. 

Please send me a free listing of a Affairs 
Pamphlets and school quantity, Ate 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 
(including check sheets). 


DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming-for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides, 


Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 
Health and Grooming Programs! 


Read above the descriptions of the various sets of 
material available. Then send in the coupon below, 
carefully indicating the method you. would prefer 
to use in making this material available to your 
teachers. 

Each one of the units contributes to building 
increased interest in your health and hygiene pro- 
grams. So clip the coupon now and help your 
teachers liven their programs this year. 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


vo TEACHERS can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let this 
FREE service help them—with visual material ex- 
pressly planned for use at elementary or high school 
level, through the proper teacher. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. D-105, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
I prefer the following method for making this interesting, FREE 
health material available for use by my teaching staff: 


1. Oo Attached is a list of teach- OR 2, O Send me copies of your catalog of free OR 3, 
ers on my staff so that you teaching aids in quantity so that I can 


Send me one set of the wall charts 
together with student pieces so I 


Can offer each one the most turn one over to each interested teach- can examine the material and de- 
helpful material direct. er for ordering this material direct. cide on suitable quantities. 
Number of catalogs. 
My staff consists of the following: 
El Cl Teachers (Grade 1-6) 0 eevevessreees Health and Physical Education Teachers (Jr. & Sr. High School) 


School or 
Name. Title System 
Address $5 City State. 
Total 
Grades Enroll Elem High School Boys 


High School Girls. 
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THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES 


“The Liberated’’—the story of the liberated peo- 
ples of the world. 

“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. 

“The German’’—the story of the pre-war German 


people and what may be expected 
of them in the future. 
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WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


» CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 
More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


S ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 10 EL 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 
Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 
a set. THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS. 


Please send Free Circular on the Aid Service. 


Wa 


W Projectors are again available } 
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3AR2 Regional-Political map of Asia..Atwood 


This Might Be Your Classroom... 
and if it were similarly equipped with visual aids, 
the pupils would please you with their interest 
and responsiveness. 


Consider These Functions of 
Wall Displays 

Motivation: Large, colorful displays in them- 
selves attract interest. In a geography recitation, 
for example, when a map is used with a timely 

icture; or, in a current events discussion, you 

ave a perfect ‘ ‘geography readiness” situation. 
Application: Nystrom maps now supply chil- 
dren with both the “where” and the “why” 
information, and contain a wealth of wuneral 
which children use in relationship studies. The 
new maps contain both natural and cultural 
patterns which lead children to make compari- 
sons. Comparisons, in turn, lead to the discovery 
of principles. 
Testing: In the modern classroom, testing is 
used very frequently to “fix” concepts. Tests can 
often be made to take the form of interesting 
games when your room is equipped with well- 
chosen maps and charts. 


Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 
1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and ee 
Geography 
48 


222G—22” Graphic Project Globe. 


3. Air-Age Geography 
4. Physiology and 
Hygiene 


5. History 


Send for New CS45 
Catalog 


The Nystrom catalog should 
be a part of your professional 
library. It gives you complete 
description and prices of all 
— types of maps, globes 
an 


to a penny postcard and 
mail to receive your copy. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the CS 45 Nystrom catalog and 
any other descriptive literature you might have conce: 
the following subjects in which we are particularly interest 
) Geography World History 
omg Biology 
Safet Civics 
History Literature 


Name 


School Grade. 


City. 


Gam, A.J. . NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Ave. 
ILLINOIS 
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Alabama—E C. Elem. Supv., Talladega 
California—Roxie E, ALexanper, Dir, of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarn Grinpstarr, Dir. 
of Ed. Materials, Santa Barbara; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Illinois—Manrton Jorpan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—representative to be selected 

Kentucky—Many I. Cote, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccir Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Cora A. Giere, Grade Supv., Mankato 

New York—Wiuu1aM T. Me tcuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; FRED 
B. Parner, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerineE E. Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marte E, ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Caruson, Supt., 

Lewiston, Idaho; WaLtTer E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupE Hankamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Department. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of DSCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—tveryone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 


isn’t. 
—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 


and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 


individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 


gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 


light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 


need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 


- schools. 
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